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New York Commercial 


“The National Business Newspaper” 


Indispensable to the Men Who Buy and Sell 





. THE LAKEWOOD 
ENGINEERING CO. 


CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL CARS ~ CONCRETE MIXERS 


CLEVELAND, OH10, U.S.A. 
LAKEWOOD 





Cleveland, O., April 21, 1919. 


Russell R. Whitman, Publisher, 
New York Commercial. 

Dear Sir: 

Attached is our order for the New York Commer- 
cial to be sent to each of our ten District Sales Managers 
for the ensuing year. 

A digest of news in general as it applies to business 
should be in the hands of every Sales Manager, and if 
possible, every salesman, every day. The Commercial is 
indispensable to the men who buy and sell. 

Very truly yours, 
ROY G. OWENS, General Sales Manager. 











“ The Silent Partner in our Business—Could not do without it,” is the way another 
Sales Manager puts it. 7 


"Purchasing agents of many big cities, hotels and hospitals are also guided in their 
buying by the Commercial. : 


“Saves us annually thousands of dollars,” says the official of a large southern city. 


Every man with anything to buy or sell finds actual pocketbook value in the 
Commercial—that’s why its readers are the leading business men and executives in 


1,700 cities in the United States and Canada. 


$9 per year; $5, six months; $15 per year in foreign 
countries, including postage. Sample copy on request. 


RUSSELL R. WHITMAN, Publisher 
38 Park Row, NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago: 332 South La Salle St. Boston: 80 Boylston St. 
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A Brainy Office Boy !—Is There Such a Thing? 


Yes, and he will make the future executive of your company! 


But you won’t find 


him by hanging out a sign “Boy wanted” and hiring the first boy who drifts in, only to 


fire him and try another. 


You can’t look at an eighth grade grammar school graduate for three minutes and 
tell whether he can add, subtract, and multiply for 9 minutes and get 202 figures in his 
answers with only one figure wrong, or will get 57 figures with 17 of them wrong (these 
are actual records made when 4,000 eighth grade graduates in Brooklyn were tested). 


When one stenographer transcribes 57 words a minute with one error she should 
receive $62 a week at present prevailing wages, while another who writes 15 words a 
minute with 7 errors is worth less than $13 a week. You can’t know those things 


without using tests. 


How to Pick Top-notchers for All Office Work? 


The question how to pick — 
notchers is answered in a practi- 
cal and scientific way by the new 
handbook of the National Busi- 
ness Ability Tests, entitled “Com- 
mercial Tests and How to Use 
Them,” given free to all mem- 
bers of this association. The book 

ives a complete history of the 
Rational Business Ability Tests, 
together with two complete par- 
allel series of the 19 different tests, 
averages of grammar-school grad- 
uates, high-school graduates, and 
experienced business employees, 
and very detailed directions for 
giving tests to groups of fifty or 
more at one time. 





Nine of these tests have been 
approved. by the Committee on 

assification of Personnel of the 
U. S. Army, and have been auth- 
orized by the War Department for 
use in testing soldiers who seek 
office positions after discharge 
from the army. The U. S. Army 
is the one great employer that has 
tried out the use of tests on a very 
wide scale; and the Army says that 
tests are a great help. Especially 
helpful were the “trade tests,” 
used to discover in a few minutes 
whether a soldier was an expert, 
a journeyman, or a novice in the 
trade he professed to know. The 
National Ability Tests are trade 
tests of the very best sort, namely 
performance tests to show ac- 
curacy and speed in performing 
the common operations of the 
business office—copying figures 
and adding them, spelling, punc- 
tuating, see | out invoices (as a 
test for bookkeepers), answering 
letters, etc. They require but 2 to 
15 minutes to give, and have been 
standardized for correction by the 
persons tested themselves, on a 
democratic plan, which interests 
the workers intensely. Though 
they are such simple, practical 
tests, they have been developed on 


National Ability 


Tests Association 
Room 620 
299 Broadway, New York 


psychological lines, and several of 
these tests together form an excel- 
lent substitute for the psycholog- 
ical general intelligence tests. 

The way to get this book is to 
become a member of the National 
Ability Tests Association, of which 
Sherwin Cody is secretary and 
as director ($2 a year for 
individual membership, entitling 
you to one copy of all bulletins 
and admission to the annual con- 
vention in New York City). Sign 
the approval order below, send no 
money, but if after five days you 
keep the book, you will receive a 
bill for $2. 





Free Examination Coupon 


NATIONAL ABILITY 


TESTS ASSOCIATION 
Room 620, 


No. 299 Broadway, New York 


Please send me on approval a copy 
of your handbook, “Commercial 
Tests and How to Use Them,” by 
Sherwin Cody. If I do not return 
it within five days you may enroll 
me as an individual member and 
I will pay $2 immediately on pres- 
entation of bill for book with all 
membership privileges. 
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a Big Store 


The delivery system of a great city store is an extremely high- 
powered and high-tensioned service, which directly affects 
the convenience and satisfaction of thousands of customer's. 
Its effectiveness is gauged by its swiftness and smoothness ; 
its success is measured by its safety and certainty. Naturally, 
the need of perfected equipment is imperative. 


OHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, operates a 
large number of two-ton trucks in his delivery 
system. These trucks are required to travel long dis- 
tances at high speed and cover a large area each day. 


This fleet of cars covers an average of 4,000 miles 
daily. It carries a total daily average of 45 tons of 
goods. It is kept constantly keyed up to a big job— 
and does it well! 


It is a significant fact that 50 of these Wanamaker cars 
are equipped with ‘Nobby Cord’ Truck Tires—the big, 
burly tires that are built for long mileage and hard usage. 
The tires that welcome any test. 


‘Nobby Cords’ cut costs of operation. They minimize 
repairs and replacements. They are known to reduce 
truck depreciation 50 per cent. and to save 30 per cent. 
in gas and oil consumption. 


‘Nobby Cords’ are remarkable for their incredible 
strength and sturdiness. A carcass that is almost un- 
assailable and a cover that is almost impregnable. A 
veritable fortress in power of resistance. 


Many big users have found complete tire satisfaction 
in ‘Nobby Cords’. Always ready to tackle any task— 
no road too long—no load too big—no job too strenuous. 


For passenger and light delivery cars — ‘Royal 
Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. Also 
tires for cycles, airplanes and solid tires for trucks. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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It doesn’t require a magnifying glass to find evidences 
of profiteering in this country. The prices we are com- 
pelled to pay for suits, for certain cotton materials, for 
shoes and for numerous other necessities are outrageous. 
And now comes a prominent Brazilian 
authority on coffee who gasped on ar- 
riving in New York and finding that as 
high as 75 cents a pound was being 
charged for coffee and that mediocre 
stuff was selling for 40 cents a pound. 
He declared most emphatically that the 75-cent brand 
sold in Brazil for 12% cents and the 40-cent variety for 
10 cents. He added that every Brazilian port is piled 
high with coffee ready for shipment--the vessel by which 
be traveled brought no less than 30,000 bags of coffee 
and fully half as much cocoa. -As if the prices here 
were not high enough already, an increase of 7 cents 
a pound was audaciously announced a week or two ago. 
New York’s Commissioner of Public Markets, Jonathan 
C. Day, states without equivocation that “mercantile 
manipulation is responsible.” He declares that he learned 
quietly some time ago that a powerful ring was being 
formed to control coffee prices here, and events have 
certainly not belied the accuracy of the information. 

It is high time that such tactics were stopped with 
iron hand. It would be a most salutary lesson were a 
few powerful profiteers arrested, convicted and thrown 
into jail. The public temper is such today that drastic 
action of this kind would evoke the most cordial ap- 
proval. When the Huns robbed the homes of French 
and Belgian victims of the war, we called them thieves 
and ghouls. Scheming manipulators of coffee or any 
other necessary of life found guilty of robbing Ameri- 
can householders equally deserve to be branded as 
thieves and ghouls. The miserable pickpocket who robs 
a poor woman of her purse is less to be condemned than 
the wealthy importer or merchant or manufacturer who 
adroitly puts his fingers in the American housewife’s 
purse and extracts therefrom more than he is entitled 
to. , 

if what this prominent Brazilian states is true, as 
we must assume it is, then clearly the American public 
are being shamefully flimflammed and the conspirators 
deserve the limit of the law. 


MANIPU- 
LATORS, 
BEWARE! 


There is something handsome and also inspiring about 
the bequest of $5,000,000 by A. D. Juilliard, the textile 
commission merchant, for the teaching of music and 
the furnishing of elevating music to the masses. I have 

found that many of our busiest men of 


DON'T WAIT affairs are passionately fond of music. 
UNTIL YOU ies. : 

ARE DEAD They find in it surcease from the jars 
TO GIVE and worries of the market-place and the 


counting-house. It transports them 

from a mundane, money-mad world to 
the realm of harmony and beauty and joy. Almost the 
sole recreation of Woolworth, for example, was music. 
Schwab not only loves music but is himself no mean 
organist. Carnegie awakens every morning to organ- 
playing when in America and to the skirl of the bag- 
pipes when in Scotland. Henry L. Doherty (who is the 
only business leader having a home in the financial dis- 
trict) is an enthusiastic pianist. Otto H. Kahn is not 
only the moving spirit in grand opera in this country, 
but is a successful player on a number of instruments. 
Music fills a real place also in the lives of H. C. Frick, 
Daniel Guggenheim, Paul M. Warburg, Edgar L. Mars- 
ton and many others. 

Another gift by a business man was announced the 
other day, namely, $150,000 to Brown University by 
Edgar L. Marston, the New York banker and the virtual 
discoverer of the now-famous Ranger oil fields in Texas. 
Quite recently, too, A. Barton Hepburn gave away con- 
siderable sums for educational purposes. Gifts by living 
men make a much more favorable impression upon the 
public than bequests under a will. A dead man can take 
none of his wealth with him; therefore, the people do 
not feel particularly grateful no matter how he orders 
his money to be distributed after his death. Large 
gifts*bestowed by a man still alive and active, on the 
other hand, indicate genuine generosity, large-hearted- 
ness and unselfishness. A great deal could be done to 
modify the antagonism which too often is felt by the 
rank and file towards rich men if the latter would not 
wait till they die to show that they are anxious to share 
their wealth with others less laden with worldly goods. 

Not a few wealthy men do distribute very large 
sums for worthy purposes but take pride in keeping 
their actions absolutely secret. This is a mistake. The 
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bad deeds of plutocratic magnates are so readily and 
freely and widely published and criticized that it is ex- 
tremely desirable from every point of view that their 
good deeds should be made known. John D. Rocke- 
feller, who is in reality one of the most modest men 
I have ever known, once remarked, “Next to doing.the 
right thing, the most important thing is to let the 
people know you are doing the right thing.” There is 
much philosophy in that. Those of us who devote a 
large part of our lives to striving to bring about better 
relations between those at the top and those lower 
down, by seeking to influence both sides to act reason- 
ably and considerately, sometimes feel that our multi- 
millionaires have not the slightest conception of their 
responsibilities or the effect their conduct has upon the 
masses. I know several inordinately rich men who 
really feel that what they do is nobody’s business but 
their own and that their example has no influence one 
way or the other in molding the attitude of the public 
towards capital and capitalists. 

There is need today for taking serious thought on 
this whole subject of how rich men should use their 
wealth, for in the final analysis the history of this Re- 
public will be shaped very much in accordance with how 
the ninety-and-nine who are not millionaires feel toward 
the hundredth citizen who is either millionaire or multi- 
millionaire. : 

* x * 
To get up, never give up. 
* * * 
’ The overthrow of booze is to be regretted as much as the over- 
throw of the Huns ; no more. 


* a * 


Colleges and universities are overhauling their courses. 
The tendency is to relegate Greek and Latin into the 
background and to bring the teachings into line with 
modern conditions. The head of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Charles F. Thwing, declares 
that, in the changes contemplated there, 
increased emphasis will be given the 
“so-called newer humanities, or social 
sciences. Economics, political science 
and sociology are to be enlarged and 
the opportunities offered through them to be increased.” 
This statement is worthy of the attention of every busi- 
ness man. The most pressing problem of the hour is 
not how to define the exact shade of meaning between 
this and that Greek word, but how to bring about a 
workable, sensible relationship between what we call 
capital and labor. : 

We are confronted with the problem of evolving 
a better social order, and this better order cannot be 
attained until employers and employed learn how to 
work together instead of against each other. What the 
colleges teach regarding economics is, as a rule, a cen- 
tury old and little fits the prospective business executive 
to grapple with the largest economic question of all 


THE “NEWER 
HUMANITIES” 








now confronting the world. The most important ele- 
ment in business is the human element. No concern 
which cannot produce the right kind of workers can 
long continue ‘to produce the right kind of goods at the 
right cost. 

The colleges, therefore, do well to give heed to the 
“newer humanities.” A little has been done by wealthy 
individuals to stimulate this type of education, but 
the subject warrants infinitely broader action. “The 
Wealth of Nations,” after all, is founded on human be- 
ings, and the time has come to study the health and 
wealth and welfare of workers first of all. 


* * * 
Don’t camouflage by saying yowre not feeling well when all 
that is the matter with you is plain laziness. 
* * * 


Americans do not usually underestimate their own 
achievements. The eagle ordinarily is allowed to do a 
full measure of screaming. But America and Americans 
have not yet realized the full extent of their achieve- 


ments during the World War. That 
WE ARE is the pith of a remark made the other 
pon on ga an. day by Secretary of War Baker. And 
COUNTRY he backed up his assertion by some 


astounding facts and figures. Statistics 

compiled by Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, 
chief of the statistics branch of the General Staff, have 
also been published to illustrate the size of the job we 
performed. No red-blooded American can read the fol- 
lowing record without feeling a thrill of pride and grati- 
tude that his country was able to perform so heroic a 
part in saving civilization from strangulation by the 
Huns: 


We spent $21,850,000,000, or $1,000,000 an hour, im the war. 

Our armed force, when the armistice was signed, aggregated 
4,800,000 men. 

We sent 2,086,000 overseas and 1,390,000 of them saw battle 
service. 

In one month 306,000 men were landed in Europe. 

The battle deaths of the war were about 50,000, the wounded 
totaled approximately 236,000, and deaths from disease 56,991. 

The - Quartermaster’s Department purchased 131 800,000 
pairs. of wool stockings, 82,000,000 undershirts, . 83,000,000 
drawers, 30,700,000 pairs of shoes, 26,500,000 flannel shirts, 21,- 
700,000 blankets, 21,700,000 wool breechés, 13,900,000 wool coats, 
and 8,300,000 overcoats. 

American engineers overseas constructed eighty-three new 
ship berths and 1,000 miles of standard and 538 miles of narrow 
guage railroads. 

The Signal tikes strung 100,000 miles of telephone wires, 
and 40,000 American-made motor trucks were sent across the 
Atlantic. 

- oe guns produced in the United States aggregated 
6,557. 

’ Our production of rifle ammunition had reached 3,500,000,000 

rounds by the end of the war. 

American aviators brought down 755 enemy airplanes. 

Before the armistice, 13,574 12-cylinder Liberty Motors had 
been produced by’ American factories. 

The American Air Service totalled 200,000 men, compared 
with 1,200 when the United States began hostilities. 

American divisions were in battle for 200 days and engaged 
in thirteen major operations. 

At the end American divisions held a front longer than the 
British. 

Our artillery once fired 1,000,000 shells in four hours, a record 
without parallel in history. 
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Interesting Pictures of the Moment 











































@© Underwood & Underwood. 
American troops on guard at the famous 
International Bridge crossing over the 
border into Juarez, where the American 
troops are now engaged in clearing out 
the Villistas, who recently killed several 
Americans in the vicinity. 











(©) Underwood & Underwood. 
The baby tanks, which were such a powerful help toward victory, are 
now doing equally effective work in rehabilitating the farms of 
France. Intensive use is now being found for agricultural pur- 
poses for all the war tanks, whose 
motors easily carry the heavy farm 
implements. 





LL 
© International Film Service. 
This picture illustrates graphically the statement made by Bishop H. Font, the head of the American Com- 
mission for Relief in the Near East, that 1,000,000 Armenians have been massacred by the Turks. It is 
one of a series of similar photographs made by G. R.. Carrier, the official photographer of the American 
commission, who has just returned from Turkey. 
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Yes, my brothers and sisters, we are citizens of no 
mean country. We achieved much in winning the war. 
Shall we establish an equally noble record in securing 
the firm establishment of peace? Mankind looks to us 
for moral as well‘as financial leadership. Shall we meet 
the test? The signing of the peace treaty did not solve 
all the problems created by the war. Our patriotism, 
our humanity, our patience, our courage, our statesman- 
ship, our generosity will be drawn upon still further 
before stricken Europe can be placed stoutly upon her 
feet. We cannot hdpe to shirk participating actively 
and extensively in this colossal problem. 

* * * 

If you and your job are not friends, part company. 
* * - 

General W ood is now the Republican favorite for 1920, I gather. 
* * * 


’*Tis business makes the world go round. Politicians, 
diplomats and warriors used to rank as the foremost 
figures in the national life; but the world has learned 
that business, financial and commercial leaders now 

shape a nation’s course. Woodrow Wil- 


— son while a professor did not realize 
BUSINESS ~ this; when he first entered the White 
MEN House his conceptions of business and 


business men were almost puerile. But 
3 he has since learned better. Did he not 
declare frankly in a recent address in Europe: “The 
plans ‘of the modern world are made in the counting 
house. The men who do the business of the world now 
shape the destinies of the world.” This fuller under- 
standing of the part played by business in the life of 
man is spreading. The public are more keenly inter- 
ested today to learn what great business and financial 
giants think and say and do and plan than they are in 
the words or activities of political figures. 

Our universities and colleges, happily, are taking 
cognizance of the achievements of our business giants. 
Honorary degrees have this season been conferred upon 
more business men than ever before. H. P. Davison, 
of J. P. Morgan and Co., has just had added to his long 
list of titles and honors an LL.D. from Williams College, 
in recognition of the business statesmanship he dis- 
played in organizing the American Red Cross. Harvey 
D. Gibson, the brilliant young president of the Liberty 
National Bank of New York, has also been made a 
Doctor of Laws, by Bowdoin College, in recognition of 
his notable services as General Manager of the Red 
Cross. J.J. Carty, the engineering genius of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company, whose wizard- 
like accomplishments in the battle area have not yet 
been fully recorded, has received the honorary degree 
of Sc.D. from Tufts College, which also honored Charles 
R. Gow, the engineer who had charge of constructing 
the army supply base in Boston. The University of 
Michigan has bestowed the degree of Doctor of Laws 


upon Otto H. Kahn, the international banker, for his 


war-time contributions to national and economic 
thought. Other towering figures in the world of affairs 
previously recognized by institutions of learning in- 
clude Charles H. Sabin, E. H. Gary, William H. Nichols, 
John D. Ryan, Jacob H. Schiff, Theodore N. Vail, Julius 
Rosenwald, Edward G. Acheson, A. Barton Hepburn, 
Charles M. Schwab. 

All this is a healthy, encouraging and significant 
development. It means that there is now a keener ap- 
preciation in high places of the worth to a nation of 
industrial, financial and commercial Napoleons. It 
should mean, too, the paving of the way for a more 
sensible and more amicable attitude on the part of the 
public toward men whose dynamic efforts multiply the 


number of well-filled pay envelopes. 
. * * * 


Little men have short tempers. 
* * * 


Every time I work in my garden I say a little prayer that 
President Wilson will save daylight saving. 

* * * . 

Republicans are entitled to use every legitimate weapon 
to slay President Wilson politically. But to jeopardize 
wilfully the peace of the world in an effort to bedevil 
his work in Europe must strike every fair-minded citi- 
zen as monstrous, one might even say 
fiendish. The only compensatory legacy 
the war can leave is some sort of league 
of nations designed to maintain the 
peace of the world hereafter. The cov- 
enant painstakingly drawn up by Wil- 
son, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Orlando, Venizelos 
and other master minds in Europe may be faulty ; admit- 
tedly it does seem to ruffle one’s national feathers; it 
does call for certain sacrifices. Yet, were it ten times 
more faulty than it is, nevertheless it would still stand 
as the embodiment of the greatest idea and ideal ever 
born in the mind of man. It would at least set up 
machinery to attempt the amicable adjustment of quar- 
rels between nations. It would turn mankind’s mind 
towards peace, not towards war, which would be the 
inevitable consequence were the Peace Conference to 
disband without formulating any method and means 
for striving to maintain peace. 

Would Senator Knox take the stand he has taken 
were a Republican occupying the White House? Would 
other Republicans who are frantically trying to tear 
down the peace structure act as they are acting were 
their party in power? To ask these questions is to 
answer them. Party politics have their place, a very 
useful place, in government. But there arise occasions 
when partisanship must give way to patriotism, when 
the politician must be a citizen first and a party politi- 
cian second. If there ever was a moment in history 
when party should be suservient to principle, that 
moment is with us. Contrast Mr. Taft’s bearing all 
through the peace negotiations with the bearing of 
Senator Knox and his noisy followers. Mr. Taft’s con- 


CONGRESS, 
LOOK OUT! 






























































duct has inspired the respect of Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. When President Wilson and other prime 
ministers in Europe have been walking, as it were, on 
a tight-rope across veritable Niagara Falls carrying in 
their arms the future of mankind, Mr. Taft scorned to 
shoot little partisan darts or to attempt to cut the slen- 
der wire. ; 

Secretary Baker remarked privately the other day 
that his recent visit to Europe convinced him that con- 
ditions there are positively appalling. 

H. P. Davison, too, declares that, could Americans 
grasp the real situation in Europe, they would not sleep 
at night. Frank A. Vanderlip dared also to paint pub- 
licly the black picture as he saw it and knew it. For 
Senator Knox or any other politician to seek to throw 
back into chaos the whole constructive work of the 
Peace Conference was, therefore, taking a step fraught 
with dangers incalculable. If Europe topples America 
cannot hope to stand unshaken. If order be overthrown 
throughout the Old World, the New World must then 
be prepared for an unheaval. Let party politicians hate 
Wilson if they must, but for God’s sake, for the sake 


of humanity, let them hate war and love peace more. 
* * ~ 


If Secretary Glass can get along without another issue of 

Government bonds, he’s a very smart man. 
* * * 

American labor is sound at the core, the proceedings of 

the American Federation of Labor convincingly reveal. 

Its attitude on most of the subjects brought up was 

progressive; in some instances, very radical. In one 

conspicuous instance, it was revolution- 


a MIND ary, namely, in regard to courts of law. 
AMERICAN Here is the resolution which was passed: 


LABOR “Our courts and judges have been dis- 
regarding the rights of the people and 
exercising powers more tyrannical than 

any assumed by the most tyrannical despot ever known 
to history.” This is a flagrant misstatement. To com- 
pare the conduct of American courts with the conduct 
of the late Czar or the ex-Kaiser or the Sultan of Turkey 
or other rulers of such stripe, is ridiculous. 

Time was when perhaps judges did issue injunc- 
tions against picketing and strikes without due regard 
to the rights of freeborn citizens. But during recent 
years the tendency of the courts, as well as of law- 
makers and the Government, has been to lean towards 
labor to an extent which has sometimes occasioned 
grave apprehensions on the part of unbiased, thought- 
ful citizens. Labor, indeed, has not infrequently man- 
ifested signs of despotism. Conscious of its-growing 
power, it has not always been able to resist the tempta- 
tion to misuse thar powe:. Public sympathy used in- 
variably go out to labor when disputes arose, as labor 
was then regarded as the under-dog. But during recent 
years the public have begun to feel that labor is now 
the upper-dog and inclined to act accordingly. This un- 
reasonable attack upon the nation’s legal institutions 
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cannot but confirm this spreading suspicion. If labor 
wants only justice, it, in common with other citizens, 
can depend upon receiving justice from our courts. The 
wild slander embodied in the resolution just quoted ex- 


. cites the feeling that labor now aspires to exact some- 


thing more than justice by attempting to bulldoze the 


‘administrators of law. Surely the more sensible mem- 


bers of the A. F. L. must realize that the undermining 
and wrecking of our courts would inevitably lead to 
chaos. Without law there can be no order. And without 
order there can be no peaceful, prosperous, happy fam- 


‘ily life, a fundamental fact which has been demonstrated 


afresh in Russia. 

The moderation and commonsense manifested by 
the convention on other subjects justify the assumption 
that the average American workman is much too sens- 
ible to subscribe to this uncalled for attack upon our 
courts and that he can be depended upon to co-operate 
with all other reputable elements in the nation to bring 
about peacefully the better order which the world war 


promises to bequeath to the peoples of all lands. 
. ee 


When New York mulcts Jerseyites in a state income tax and 
one State forbids sales of natural gas to another, ugly possibilities 
are stirred up. E Pluribus Unum. 

* * * 

A trip to the Central States confirms the impression 
previously gathered on a trip further West that busi- 
ness is becoming distinctly more active. The National 
Cash Register Company has done more business in the 

last three months than in any previous 
BUSINESS quarter in its long history. It has today 
BECOMING approximately 7,000 employees, or al- 
BETTER most double what it had not so long ago. 

Orders are pouring in so rapidly that 

even this enlarged force cannot keep 
abreast of the selling staff. Other industries in Day- 
ton are also prospering to such an extent that there is 
an extremely acute scarcity of homes suitable for work- 
ers. In Cincinnati similar conditions exist, while that 
great rubber center, Akron, is also prosperous. 

In traveling from place to place one hears very 
little about unemployment, but a good deal about the 
shortage of dependable workers. Many released 
soldiers are finding it hard to settle down to the daily 
grind after the excitement of war. The army of transi- 
ent workers who move from plant to plant has also 
been swelled by workers who enjoyed abnormal wages 
in war industries and who now feel dissatisfied with the 
smaller pay they are obliged to accept elsewhere. The 
whole question of labor discontent is exercising serious 
thought among thoughtful employers. Apart from this, 
the outlook for business is everywhere regarded as very 
encouraging. The important metal industries, steel 
and copper, have turned the corner. So has the automo- 
bile trade. Cotton and woolen plants are making 
money and, of course, agriculture is booming. Yes, we 
are emerging from the war with flying colors. 
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This photograph shows in action Joseph P. Tumulty, the political genius of the Wilson Administration, and the President’s right-hand man. Along with his ability 

io appraise public opinion, Tumulty possesses the faculty of being able to put the backbone of practical realism into the Wilson policy that makes it stand up. No 

secretary to a President ever before had such “greatness thrust upon him” as has fallen to the lot of Tumulty through the Chief Executive's five months’- absence 
abroad, during which he has practically dominated the domestic policies of the nation. 


AMERICA’S UNOFFICIAL PRESIDENT 


RESIDENT WILSON’S alter ego—that’s 
P Tumulty. 

The President is generally regarded as 
an idealist, but at times he amazes close ob- 
servers of affairs by the exceedingly practical 
and political turn to something pulled off at 
the White House—that’s Tumulty. 

It is Tumulty who nine times out of ten 
puts the backbone of practical realism into a 
Wilson policy that makes it stand up. Since 
the President went abroad, Tumulty has prac- 
tically dominated the domestic policies of the 
Administration. 

When President Wilson was making his 
plans for going to Paris, someone asked if he 
intended to take Joe Tumulty along. “I 
wouldn’t think of it,” said the President in 
substance. He made it plain that he would 
hardly feel free to go himself if he had not 
had Tumulty to leave behind as his eyes and 
ears on domestic events. 

Close observers of Mr. Wilson have noted 
an interesting development during his long 
absence abroad. It is this: As the President 
became more and more deeply absorbed in 
the peace business, he became more and more 
accessible to advice and guidance on domestic 
matters. Some people do not hesitate to see 
good in this. 

Along with this came certain internal de- 
velopments in the Administration revealed in 
proper perspective by the following survey: 

McAdoo, the strong man of the Cabinet, got 
out as Director General of Railroads and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and hung out his shingle 
as a Wall street and moving picture lawyer. 

Gregory got out as Attorney General and 
emulated McAdoo’s example. 

Burleson, the Postmaster-General, and sup- 
posed political counselor of the Administra- 
tion, got himself in such a tangle with the 
wires that the President’s favor was some- 
what alienated. 

This called for a new deal, inasmuch as the 


That’s Tumulty—Some Intimate 
Revelations About Big 
art He’s Playing 
By A WASHINGTON VETERAN 


President never had been accustomed to look 
for much advice from Lane, Redfield, Houston, 
and Wilson, while both Daniels and Baker were 
completely engrossed in their own problems at 
the War and Navy Departments and abroad. 

There was a new deal, and Tumulty was 
the ace that turned up. 

It is easy to epitomize these occurrences, but 
only those who have watched and weighed 
innumerable happenings behind the scenes can 
tell you how the changes actually came about, 
and they are by no means free to tell the story 
— VEC. 

The well-worn stories about the President’s 
isolation and detachment have all been re- 
vamped to describe the manner of his life in 
Paris. Returning wayfarers relate the diffi- 
culties met in trying to tell Mr. Wilson the 
particular story they “had on their chests.” It 
is undoubtedly true that the press of affairs at 
the Peace Conference has made it necessary 
that he withdraw himself from the run of of- 
ficial visitors even more strictly than was the 
rule in Washington. 

The rule has not applied to Tumulty. Back 
and forth across the cables the messages and 
memoranda come and go— several of them 
each day. Tumulty and his chief have their 
own private code. They have perfected ar- 
rangements whereby they can exchange views 
and ideas in less than two hours. 

Tumulty is the clearing house for all the 
news and reports on what is being done and 
what ought to be done here in America. He 
weeds out the letters and memoranda, con- 
denses them into clean-cut paragraphs, and 
shoots the result to the President along with 
his recommendation. Tumulty himself would 


probably be amazed if he took time to figure 
out his batting average on these recommenda- 
tions. ; 

One organization that appears to be fully 
cognizant of Tumulty’s swing with the Presi- 
dent these days is the Anti-Saloon League. 
Tumulty has been openly charged with being 
the Presidential adviser who caused the Presi- 
dent to differentiate between the avowed and 
the real purpose of so-called war-time prohibi- 
tion. What was meant as an attribution of 
improper influence was really a tribute to his 
power. 

Another incident to show how the winds 
blow: It is an open secret that Tumulty is 
responsible for the selection of A. Mitchell 
Palmer as Attorney General. The President 
came back to the United States in February 
decided to appoint Sherman Whipple of Boston. 
He wirelessed Tumulty to meet him at the boat 
with the nomination blank made out. After 
seeing Tumulty, he named Palmer. Whip- 
ple’s friends, like the Anti-Saloon League, 
frankly lay their ill luck at Tumulty’s door. 

There is one other significant fact that can 
be mentioned: When the President cables an 
order to a member of the Administration, it 
comes to the White House “To Tumulty for 
Blank.” Actions and reactions pass under Tum- 
ulty’s eye, and he is the one person in Wash- 
ington who knows the real explanation of all 
the different advances and backtrackings of 
officialdom. Tumulty is never moving in the 
dark when he puts forward a suggestion. 
Without this complete trust and confidence on 
the President’s part, it would be impossible for 
him to overcome as effectively as he does the 
disadvantages of absentee government. 

None of this comment upon the present-day 
prominence of Tumulty is intended to convey 
the impression that he has only lately become 
important. It is merely the flowering out of 
his important career in the Wilson Adminis- 

(Continued on page 1177) 
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BACH, BETHLEHEM, STEEL AND HUMAN 


What Schwab’s Famous Festival 
Means for America and | 
for the Workers | 


By CHARLES D, ISAACSON 
Author “Face to Face with Great Musicians” 
HE Bethlehem of our story is in Pennsyl- 
vania-®Bethlehem, the home of steel and 
Charles M. Schwab, bu$y-looking fac- 
tories, stores, street cars, finely-paved roads, 
business. 

The Bach of the tale is none other than Johann 
Sebastian Bach, resident of Leipzig, who lived 
from 1685 to 1750, familiarlysknown as the 
Father of Modern Music, the moSBq 
poser who ever lived, the Shaké 
the creator of the world’s 
chorales, masses and oratorios. . * 

The business men are various gentleman of 
Bethlehem, New York, Philadelphia, and else- 
where, who pass in and out of our story. 

I made a pilgrimage to Bethlehem one June 
day to meet Bach, through his music, not far 
from the mighty steel works of Schwab. 

The world of. music turns to this little city 

where the Bach Festival is held year after year, to 
hear the local choristers and Bach. It was Charles 
Cowen, assistant and secretary to Justice Bran- 
deis of the Supreme Court, who remarked: “Ex- 
cept those who bought steel, who knew Bethle- 
hem until these Bach Festivals came into exist- 
ence ?” 
“ We were a strange party of auto-pilgrims to 
musical mecca—Kenneth Newman, the New York 
lawyer; Aaron Rabinowitz, the successful head of 
Spear & Co., the real estate operators, and Mr. 
Chivis, the manager, and Cowen, five busy men 
taking a week-end holiday to Bethlehem to hear 
this music! I grew eloquent telling of the mar- 
vels of the Festival, which has been held for 
fourteen years. 

“Who’s Bach?” asked Chivis. 

I thought he was joking. Chivis knows a great 
deal about other things, but his cultural educa- 
tion had simply hurdled Bach. Cowen had been 
at the Festival before and knew everything of 
the traditions. Rabinowitz and Newman were no 
musicians, but they understood fine music. 


Bellboys Enthuse with Steel Magnates 






We put up at the hotel nearest the Festival 
grounds. The bellboy hadn’t missed a Festival 
in years. We nicknamed him Paddy, for he was 
the funniest, freshest bellboy we had ever en- 
countered. He condescended to wait on the 
guests, told them funny stories, and made us 
laugh ourselves almost into convulsions. But 
Paddy, too, was going down to,hear Bach. Our 
waitress was dead tired, she told us she had 
walked a hundred miles that day waiting on 
guests who came for the Festival. But she was 
going to hurry through and just wash her hands, 
for she simply had to hear that cantata, “Bide 
With us,” of Bach. The hands at the hotel were 
all getting ready to go, and there was a fight 
over who would have to stay behind and see that 
nobody ran away with the Wyandotte. 

Before our bags were unpacked we were off 
to the Lehigh University grounds and climbing 
up the hill to the Packer Memorial Church. All 
the way up the hill and spread about the lawns 
were the villagers, the Paddies and waitresses, 
the clerk and servant girls. Inside, the church 
was filled with the subscribers, the wealthy, the 
well-to-do and the middle-class residents of Beth- 
lehem. Nearly all were fortified with the musi- 
cal scores of the works to be rendered. In the 
choir loft was banked the chorus—in the centre 
the men singers, with the women, in white, on 
the sides, two hundred ‘and fifty of them, resi- 
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Gordon Kay, 1919 








dents, workers, wives and daughters of foremen, 
managers, owners, all members of the chorus. 
In front of the altar were the orchestra of thirty, 
the soloists and the director. The sight was in- 
spiring—the high roofed church, the mighty 
chorus, the serious-faced musicians, the majestic 
pipe organ with its golden tongues, the eager 
audience, the crowd outside, the green hills and 


_lawns, and the chimney spires d6wn at the river. 


The director rises and begins to move his 
hands. The music starts, ever so faintly, but in- 
creases and increases to a burst of sound so tre- 
mendous that you are frightened. Sopranos and 
tenors and basses and altos blend marvelously. 
One is lifted completely out of oneself, carried 
into the upper regions of rarified ideals, and be- 
comes no more mortal, but as an immortal spirit. 

One is brought back to earth by the gradual 
dropping of the voices and then silence. The 
first session was over. The people, radiant, were 
passing out. 

I had completely forgotten my companions. 
Chivis was still sitting there, wide-eyed, as if in 
atrance. I touched him and he jumped. 

“Ts it all over? Don’t they play any encores?” 
he asked. 

We went back to the hotel by devious streets, 
determined to observe the people.. Everybody 
was talking of Bach~-Paddy at the hotel, the 
three policemen on the street corner, the soda 
clerk, the car conductors. 

We slept to the sound of all that mighty con- 
course of rich harmony. At six we-were in the 
streets to explore Behtlehem. Chivis was trying 
to figure out this Bach. 

I told him this story from my -book, “Face to 
Face with Great Musicians” : 

- “Out of the dazzling today we come to a soft 
land; where all is peace, all is still. . 
“Down a spic-and-span road we inquire for 


the home of Bach. Everybody tells us, for every- 
body knows him and reveres him. Led by a pro- 
cession of urchins and bent old men, we finally 
reach a tumble-down house, covered with vines 
and sheltered with the rich shade of massive oak 
trees. ‘In there, there he is, old Johann.’ 

“The door is open—none is denied welcome or 
the right to enjoy the hospitality of this homely 
board. 

“Inside, and one realizes that here is home. 
In a great wide-armed chair sits the master of 
the house, smoking a deep-bowled pipe and sip- 
ping occasionally at a mug of creamy ale. On 
his lap are two of his children—on the floor are 
several more, and hustling around the stove and ~ 
dishes are more Bach boys and girls aiding their 
mother. 


Genial Hospitality 


“Supper is being made ready—and that, despite 
its daily occurrence, is an event of importance. 
Steaming pots bubble joyously, the youngsters 
chatter, the old man continues his smoking, drop- 
ping a word now and then to the baby on his 
knees. 

“As we come into the room Mr. Bach jumps 
up, almost upsetting the pipe, the mug and the 
children. 

“‘*Company! Good welcome, my dear people,’ 
he says, in his gruff, deep voice, which comes 
from the very pit of that huge paunch. ‘Anna,’ he 
shouts, ‘we have company—they will stay with us 
for supper,’ and listening to no entreaties, he per- 
suadés us to sit down at the table. 

“Yes, we dine early, it leaves more time for 
work afterwards,’ he explains, ‘and besides the 
children need to get to sleep.’ 

“Entertaining us with bits of anecdotes from 
his life, his studies his composing, he keeps us 
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amused throughout the meal. We realize that 
there are many things Mr. Bach has never en- 
countered, fortunately for the world. We realize 
that speedy travel, divorce, airplanes, ragtime, 
vaudeville, and Broadway theatrical managers 
have never come into his life. So sunny, sweet 
and untainted he seems—all unconscious of any 
greatness or superiority. 

“*You have five fingers as good as I,’ he says, 
‘you can play as well as I. You have only to 
touch the right key at the right time and the in- 
strument plays by itself.’ He laughs, but as if 
explaining—I was obliged to be industrious. 

hoever is equally industrious, will succeed as 
well,’ 

“In between mouthfuls and words, the old gen- 
tleman helps the little mouths. He butters the 
little boy’s bread, wipes another’s mouth—cor- 
rects another’s table manners, graciously assists 
his wife in passing dishes and serving his guests. 

“So he talks until supper is over. Then he 
rises, as is his wont, and goes to the clavichord 
prepared to compose. 

“First, Anna,’ he shouts noisily, ‘you will sing 
for our friends. One of my own, “My Heart 
Ever Faithful.”’ Bach finally induces Anna to 
sing. She has a sweet soprano voice. She puts 
the master’s meaning into the words and melody. 
She understands her husband. She is his con- 
stant guide—more than a mere housekeeper. She 
knows that beneath the merty face of the master 
of the house there is a troubled soul—knows that 
even his simple wants have not been filled, knows 
that his kindly manner towards his less gifted 
musicians has many times robbed him of his due. 

“She knows that he is great, she knows that 
from his pen has come the most wonderful music 
ever written—and she, far more than her hus- 
band, feels the pang of regret that the world is 
meager of praise, while tawdry and loud-mouthed 
weaklings hold the public ear. 

“Either Johann does not know, or does not 
care, for he goes right on laughing, goes right on 
studying, goes on composing, to the very end. 

“Night time has fallen now. All is quiet and 
pensive. Anna has taken her place at the foot 
of the table, just where the lamp sheds its light 
to the floor. She is quietly sewing, gazing up 


from time to time at Johann. 
“He is seated at the large table, the blank 





J. FRED WOLLE 


Conductor of the Bach Festivals, held annually at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
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paper before him, all ruled and ready. He taps 
the table with his pen. He catches the spirit of a 
theme, he nods his head several times to make 
sure he has understood perfectly the message 
which comes to him. And then he writes it 
down. After a little while he turns the sheet and 
continues. But he never looks back—he is abso- 
lutely sure from opening bar to ‘Finale.’ 

“Little does he know that the music he writes 
is destined to remain as the classic standard for 
all time. Little does he imagine that men will 


AUGUST LIEBERT 


Who has played for fifty-one years at the Bach Festivals 
at Bethlehem. 


look back at him and say: ‘The Father of Mod- 
ern Music.’ 

“Just writing—just writing—that is all—and 
doing the best he knew how until late. Then, 
‘Anna, it is time to finish. Come, I will help you 


wash up. It will relieve my mind and help me to 
sleep well. Gogd little wife. How nicely the 
children sleep. Little Emanuel is feeling much 
better. Thank God! 


oe 


Tomorrow I must go over the garden and 
pick the weeds, and I suppose I had better write 
an answer to the Duke. Let us offer our prayer 
to the Maker of us all.’” 

Chivis seemed very much impressed by this, 
and I noticéd later in the day that he was telling 
Newman and Rabinowitz about it. 

After breakfast we wandered back to the 
church, where rehearsals for the afternoon ses- 
sions were in progress. Merle Alcock, the con- 
tralto, and Florence Hinkle, the soprano, who 
were on their way to the rehearsal, told us about 
their host, Charles Schwab, and their hostess, 
Mrs, Schwab, and how interested they are in the 
Festival and how the steel master made a hurried 
trip back from Washington to be at home for 
this, his pet hobby. 

For it is Schwab who really has made the Bach 
idea possible. He pays half of the costs—he 
would gladly pay all, except that he knows the 
importance of keeping others financially inter- 
ested. (All the business men and women of 
Bethlehem have a certain share in the responsi- 
bility and assume a certain part of pride for the 
undertaking.) Schwab is a music lover par ex- 
cellence. In his home he has a magnificent pipe 
organ, and he plays it exceedingly well. He has 
taken a personal interest not only in the financial 
matters connected with the chorus, but also in its 
management. Nothing is done without consult- 

















ing him, and he has offered suggestions which 
years ago won for the Festival national attention. 

A benign gentleman approached us and talked 
of the music of the night before. 

“How beautiful it was! I was in heaven,” he 
exclaimed. 

This was Dr. H. S. Drinker, President of the 
Lehigh University, on whose grounds and under 
whose auspices the Festival is held. 

“Ours is a technical institution,” Dr. Drinker 
said. “We have no music department, but we 
are delighted to have a part in this great art 
movement. It tempers our whole lafe here in the 
university. Music should be a part of every great 
institution and business organization for the hu- 
manizing part that it plays with the people en- 
gaged in study or work.” 

Raymond Walters, Registrar of the University 
and author of the history of the Bach Festival, 
next spied us and took us in hand. He told us 
of the phenomenal growth of the movement. He 


_ pointed out learned professors of the University 
* who were simple choristers for the occasion. He 
_mentioned the business men of the city who were 


all comrades in the musical crusade, and particu- 
larly outlined the story of the early Bethlehem 
and how the whole musical idea came to be. 

The rehearsal over, the director came towards 
us, beaming. J. Fred Wolle is his name, a name 
that, I believe, will become known in every home 
in the United States. In Bethlehem he is Bach's 
disciple, but he is more than that—he is the peo- 
ple’s friend. 

“T am doing this for the people,” he said, and 
his eyes told me that he was sincere. “You ought 
to see the development in the singers since the 
days we first started with old Bach. The spirit- 
ual change in my workers has been almost un- 
canny. We’ve never had a case on record here 
of any of the choristers getting into any sort of 
trouble or scrape. 

“To most musicians, Bach’s music is dry, aca- 
demic, uninteresting. But to me it is all life, pul- 
sating with joy. Bach is not an old fogy; he is 
a comrade of the people. His fine harmonies 
carry more than is in most sermons. But the 
preaching is eliminated. It is all uplifting, arous- 
ing a call to the best in man.” 

Driving across the river to see the Old Town, 

(Continued on page 1177) 


DR. H. S. DRINKER 


President of Lehigh University, on whose grounds and 
under whose auspices the Bach Festivals are held. 
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Industrial Democracy is here seen at work in the plant of the Packard Piano Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind. President Albert S. Bond, whose remarkable 
experiences during six years’ operation of the plan are described in the accompanying article, can be seen in the foreground addressing the employees. Indus- 
trial Democracy has made life more worth while for every member of the organization. 
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NO LABOR TROUBLES UNDER THIS PLAN 


tually profitable—relations can be estab- 
lished between employers and workers. 

This article tells how such relations were 
brought about in one plant six years ago and have 
continued unruffled ever since, with results tha: 
must read like a fairy tale to the average em- 
ployer who is eternally confronted with the 
“labor problem.” 

I confess that I have derived as much joy in 
obtaining and writing this article as anything I 
ever wrote—because it gives the key to the solu- 
tion of what, to my mind, is the most serious 
question confronting America today. 

This is not a theoretical treatise. It is a record 
of facts, of practical, workaday achievements in 
an ordinary, everyday industrial plant. The plan 
is not a mere experiment. It has been in opera- 
tion for six years, through hard times and good 
times, through war and peace. It has success- 
fully met the exigencies of piece workers as well 
as regular wage earners. 


& ORDIAL, friendly, co-operative—and mu- 


Effect on Employees’ Home Life 


sriefly, The Packard Piano Company, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., used to have its share of labor 
troubles, but its president, Albert S. Bond, one 
day fully six years ago heard a speech delivered 
by John Leitch, business engineer, on Industrial 
Democracy, and he kept after Mr. Leitch for 
several months until he finally persuaded him to 
come and install this system of running a plant. 
(The principles of Industrial Democracy have 
been fully explained in previous issues of 
“Forbes,” and the whole details are incorporated 
in Mr. Leitch’s book, “Man to Man.”’) 

Mr. Bond had worked in the Packard Piano 
factory from the time he was sixteen until he 
reached twenty-one, when he was put on the road 
as a salesman. Five years later he was made 
manager. He got along wth the workmen about 
as well as the average employer; but after a 
strike which the company “won,” he realized 
that the majority of the men hadn’t the right 
spirit towards their work. On hearing the Leitch 
speech, it suddenly dawned on him, to quote his 
own words to me: $ 

“T had allowed myself to get out of tune with 
the boys. During my years on the road and as 
manager I had lost the art of looking at things 
through their eyes, of thinking their thoughts, of 


What Employers and Workers 
Say of Industrial Democ- 
racy After Six Years 


By B. C. FORBES 


speaking their language. I. approached things 
from a different angle. 

“Then and there I made up my mind that I 
must get back into their hearts, gain their confi- 
dence, and work hand-in-hand with them. 

“I did some mighty serious thinking. I con- 
cluded that if we were ever to have the best. kind 
of a world for us all to live in it was up to em- 
ployers not to leave the ministers to do all the 
preaching on Sunday, but to get busy and do the 
right thing by one another every day in the 
week, and thus preach good will and brotherliness 
and all that sort of thing through practice, 
through application of the Golden Rule in the 
factory and the office and in every relationship 
with one’s employees as well as with others.” 

It was in this attitude that Mr. Bond ap- 
proached Industrial Democracy. Its plan for 
giving every worker a real voice in the running 
of the plant in so far as it affected working con- 
ditions, hours, wages, etc., appealed to Mr. Bond 
as eminently fair, eminently democratic and as 
likely to bring unlimited benefits to all concerned, 
including the stockholders, since fifty per cent. 
of all savings would go to the company after 
paying the other half to the men. What has 
happened in the intervening years let Mr. Bond 
now tell. 

“One of the first things that impressed me 
after we installed Industrial Democracy, in the 
fall of 1913, was the effect it immediately 
wrought upon the home life of the men. Several 
of the wives of our workers stopped me and 
asked, ‘What are you doing at the factory?. John 
is a different fellow around home. He does not 
spend so many evenings away from home, and 
he seems to take more interest in our home and 
our children. What’s the explanation ?” 

“I found that the habits and characters of the 
workers had been distinctly improved under their 
new system of working conditions. Fewer even- 
ings were spent in saloons. Late hours were cut 
out. As the wife of one man remarked, ‘Jim 
would have a fit if he were not to get up in time 
to be at his work on the dot.’ Their homes and 


their wives and their children began to mean 
more to the men. The joy they were finding in 
their work had an effect upon their whole tem- 
perament, both inside the works and inside their 
homes. Their more regular habits naturally con- 
tributed to improving their health, and this in 
turn helped to make them feel happier. 

“This experience convinced me that we were 
on the right track in seeking first of all to build 
men. I clearly realized that if we could build 
the right kind of men, the men would build the 
right kind of pianos and that, all working to- 
gether, we could build the right kind of a com- 
pany. This sizing up of the situation has been 
abundantly fulfilled, for today we can get both 
quality and quantity production as no concern 
run under the old, unsatisfactory economic sys- 
tem can possibly match. 


All Got Into Game 


“Of course, the movement was not welcomed 
by every man in the place at the start—there are 
always in any large group of men some who are 
suspicious and distrustful. I knew that this con- 
dition existed, but hoped that the actual working 
out of the plan would, by its admitted success, 
cure the skeptics. 

“At the end of about a year, however, there 
were still four or five men who had not acquired 
the new spirit and had not fallen into line with 
the rest of the loyal, enthusiastic workers. So, at 
one of our regular mass meetings, I got up and 
said: 

“There is a matter I want to bring up, al- 
though it hurts me to do it. There are four or 
five fellows who haven’t got into the game, who 
are suspicious of us, who are saying things about 
the other men and also about the institution. We 
must do something to correct this, for it means 
that these disturbers have got their hands into 
your pockets, because they make it impossible for 
vou to earn as large wage dividends as you would 
earn if they fell into step and worked in the same 
spirit and with the same zest as the rest of us 
work. The easiest way would be to get rid of 
them. But they are all good workers, and my 
suggestion is that we should, by our example and 
by our influence, try to show these men the error 
of their ways and bring them into the family fold 
heart and soul, so that they will be with us and 
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for us to the hilt, just as the rest of us are with 
and for one another. I don’t need to mention 
names. You men know who they are. They are 
sitting in front of me right now. Maybe you will 
not all agree with my suggestion. You may have 
something better to offer, but I want to say this. 
I am not going to discharge these men. If they 
go it is going to be because you men do not want 
them. Immediately one of the men arose ahd 
said, I move that we give them a two weeks’ trial 
to show whether they want to get into the game 
or get out. The motion was put, seconded and 
carried without a dissenting vote. 

“The very next morning three of those fellows 
when they got on the street car on their way to 
work spoke to men they hadn’t spoken to for 
some months. Every one of them promptly got 
into the game and stuck. They realized that they 
were not working for The Packard Piano Com- 
pany, but with the members of that organization 
and that if they were to hold their jobs they had 
to work in the right spirit with the fellows with 
whom they were associated. 

“In the summer of 1914, before we had really 
got Industrial Democracy running with perfect 
smoothness, the war broke out, the piano busi- 
ness was badly hit. and this subjected the plan 
to a severe test—although. let me add, if the war 
proved anything it proved the value of music to 
the multitude; it proved that music was one of 
the absolute essentials, both in maintaining the 
morale of armies and in maintaining right condi- 
tions in industrial and social life. I could see 
bad times ahead and was worrying a good deal 
over what would be the best course to follow 
when, to my astonishment, at a meeting in Sep- 
tember—within two months after the war started 
—one of the men, a cabinet maker, read a letter 
stating that it was clear that there would have to 
be drastic curtailment of production and more or 
less, shutting down of departments.- The letter 
finished up: ‘As a suggestion, I think’ if we take 
a day or so off now and then would help a great 
deal. Take a day or two extra on Labor Day 
instead of waiting and getting it all in one lump, 
what is liable to follow if we don’t? What do 
you suggest? Now is a chance to co-operate! 


All Became “Efficiency Engineers” 


“As the discussion proceeded, I began to feel 
almost like an outsider. The workers began to 
inquire of one another as to how little they could 
get along with until things changed for the better. 
Every foreman volunteered to reduce his own 
wages 25 per cent. Then, instead of laying off a 
lot of men, the meeting reccommended that the 
factory run three days a week, and I had to argue 
with them to convince them that we could keep 
running four days a week. 

“As war jobs offered themselves some of the 
men who could not very well afford to live on 
four days’ pay left us, but our readjustment to 
the war-time conditions was brought about and 
carried out smoothly and satisfactorily. During 
the first two years of the war about 100 of our 
300 men found places elsewhere. 

“Business began to revive briskly in the fall of 
1916, and we were then up against a new prob- 
lem. Materials, wages and costs of all kinds had 
increased, and it was manifest that we would 
have to raise prices unless some means were dis- 
covered of greatly reducing costs. As usual, the 
whole matter came up for the consideration of 
the entire force. When I explained the situation 
the men expressed the fear that any raising of 
prices would curtail orders. Also, as none of us 
could be sure that the recovery in business would 
last longer than the fall months which are always 
the busy ones in our line, the men felt it would 
not be just to take back either old workers or en- 
gage new ones, seeing that they might have to be 
laid off as soon as the seasonal spurt was over. 

“The decision of the meeting was that there 
were enough workers to cope with all demands 
then in sight. Also, the view was then expresse: 
that if everyone applied himself diligently to 
thinking up ways and means of saving labor, and 
~-~4aps inventing new methods to perform some 
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of the tasks, costs could be kept down so that 
prices would not have to be raised. 

“The very next week one man evolved certain 
ingenious methods for turning out the work he 
was doing and voluntarily recommended that their 
rate be reduced from 42 cents to 11 cents per 
piece, and he made more money at the reduced 
price. In fact, every workman became, as they 
said, an ‘efficiency engineer.’ They took up the 
problem just as keenly as I, as president, could 
possibly have done, with the net result that we 
neither had to increase our force nor raise prices 
at that time. 

“From then on the demand for our pianos kept 
increasing, and we have taken back every man 


. 


ALBERT S. BOND 


Who says: “There’s no such thing as ‘can’? when 
a thing is right and ought to be done.” 


who has applied. We have evén sought out men 
who were dropped during the war emergency 
and brought them back into our family. Lately 
we have been trying to expedite the release of 
some of our men who are still in the army. 
“With us, as with some other plants having In- 
‘dustrial Democracy, we work usually through a 
Committee of the Whole. When any subject 
comes up requiring investigation a special com- 
mittee is elected. Committees always consist of 
five members, three elected by the men and two 
by the company. The men always have the bal- 
ance of power. It may interest other employers 
to learn that never has a question been placed 
before such a committee that it did not work out 
a solution satisfactory both to the men and to 
the company. We used to hold an Industrial 
Democracy meeting of the whole force every 
week, but after eighteen months of it we adopted 
monthly meetings, as there were not enough ques- 
tions arising to call for more frequent sessions. 
- “One point the average employer may not real- 
ize the importance of is this: The president’s or 
other chief executive’s office door should always 
be open to every employee. There is no ‘Private’ 
sign on my door. If an employee has anything 


he wants to lay before me he knows he can walk 
straight in at any time and, no matter what I 
may be doing, the employee has my immediate 












attention. The consequence is that not only do 
our men come to me with purely shop problems, 
but they often drop in to discuss domestic and 
other intimate, personal matters. By adopting 
this attitude, and living up to the spirit of Indus- 
trial Democracy, always keeping its ideals active- 
ly before them, there is no trouble in getting 
along smoothly with workers. Even the knot- 
tiest of problems have a habit of dissolving under 
proper treatment. 

“For example, recently a foreman came to my 
office and said there were certain piece workers 
some of whom received $1.60 for one job and 
some $1.25 for another, and that they didn’t think 
these rates were fair. They suggested that both 
rates be changed to $1.50. We called in the work- 
ers concerned, and after talking it over it was 
arranged to the satisfaction of all concerned that 
the $1.60 rate be reduced to $1.45 and the $1.25 
rate increased to $1.45. I could name numerous 
other incidents illustrative of how little and big 
questions such as arise periodically in all fac- 
tories are settled with the same promptitude and 
the same good will all round. 


What the Workers Think 


“This whole business of running a plant, or of 
conducting any other business, whether large or 
small, reduces itself to a few simple, basic prin- 
ciples. It is either right to do right or it is wrong 
to do right. One is constructive, the other de- 
structive. The average human being recognizes 
that it is right to do right. Then why not throw 
yourself into the game whole-heartedly and try 
to teach your men how to live and serve and be 
happy? You can have either the Golden Rule 
in your plant or—hell. Some men say this isn’t 
practical, that it can’t be done. I don’t believe 
there is any such thing as ‘can’t’ when a thing is 
right and ought to be done. 

“Of all things practical, this application of the 
Golden Rule to business is the most practical. 
It is nothing more than putting yourself in the 
other fellow’s place and doing what you would 
want him to do to you. It is just putting into 
everyday practice the plain, homely truths 
taught at your mother’s knee. If your motive 
is right things will work out all right. 

“Industrial Democracy is the embodiment of a 
correct, humane, righteous principle. It calls for 
nothing but playing the game with your workers 
fair and square, always with your cards on the 
table face up. But, of course, you must believe 
in it through and through. Even then it is not 
easy at the start to convince your workers that 
the thing is on the level. You have to sell it to 
your workers and keep them sold on it by living 
up to it gladly and thoroughly. 

“In our plant we used to work ten hours a day. 
Shortly after we took up Industrial Democracy 
we reduced this to nine hours. We gave this a 
thirty-day trial and at the end of this period it 
was found that, with two exceptions, every em- 
ployee did more work than was done in ten hours. 
These two men were the best we had; it simply 
showed that they were working at capacity every 
hour of the ten. Under the nine-hour arrange- 
ment our workers earned a dividend, on top of 
their wages, of 514 per cent., based on increased, 
production. That was in January, 1914. In May 
we suggested the feasibility of an eight-hour day. 
There was some objection to this—fully 80 per 
cent. of our men are piece workers. We urged 
them, however, to give it a trial for sixty days. 

“In the first month we cut the. biggest wage 
dividend we had ever had. And, of course, we 
have stuck to the eight-hour day ever since.” 

The foregoing tells you how Industrial Democ- 
racy has worked out from the employer’s view- 
point. It is always well, however, to hear both 
sides. Therefore, I asked two or three of The 
Packard Piano Company workers to tell me their 
impressions and experiences under the Leitch 

plan. Here is what Elda E. McNamara said: 

“Having been with the Packard Piano Com- 


pany for about seventeen years, or nearly all of 
(Continued on baae 1175) 
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Novel Uses for Motor Trucks 


New York patrolmen and traffic officers no longer 
dread the arduous duties of busy holidays and cold 
weather. When their duties require their presence on 
their beats for long hours without relief, lunch is de- 
livered to them at the regular hour, and when the 
weather is extremely cold a completely-equipped trav- 
eling restaurant drives up to their posts with hot coffee 
and lunch and a sufficient supply of warmth in general 
to enable them to withstand the rigors of temperature 
more easily. The lunch car, mounted on a three-ton 
Packard chassis, was presented to the New York Police 
Department by Deputy Police Commissioner John A. 
Harriss. It is 21 feet long. and seven feet wide, with 
long counters on each side, and is equipped with a coffee 
machine, kitchen, pantries, cupboards and every facility 
for insuring warm meals under all conditions. There 
are 20 seats inside. Radiators connected with the ex- 
haust manifold furnish heat. The truck is also used 
for fire and injury emergencies, where the policemen 
are kept on the job for long, uninterrupted stretches. 





















































An inter-city motor truck refrigerator service is 
the latest. The Sullivan Packing Company of 
Detroit is now enabled, by this means, to. make 
deliveries to its Toledo branch, 63 miles away, in 
five and a half hours, against two and a half days 
by rail. A six-ton Packard truck, with trailer. 
moves 24,000 pounds of meat to the load. The 
truck’s body is built similar to the standard re- 
frigerator freight car. The walls and heavy side 
doors are made of aluminum, cork and wood. 
Top-filling tanks for ice and brine are loaded from 
the outside. A trap door in the floor affords easy 
access to the transmission. In transit, the meat 
is suspended by hooks from the ceiling racks. 
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Fertilizing land with just the proper amount of manure and as fast as @ 
motor truck is capable of traveling, is made possible by the Aue spreader, 
a recent invention shown here mounted on the chassis of a six>ton Packard 
truck. The body holds sixatons of stable manure as carried from cities. 
The engine may load it from the car to a manure pile by using a grapple 
fork and crane. The spreader is also operated by the truck’s motor and 
can deliver the manure either standing still or as slowly or rapidly as the 
truck can run. The beater can be easily removed and the affair used for 
hauling anything. By detaching four bolts, the spreader can be lifted 
off the chassis and a regular body put in its place. 





Here’s another use for a motor truck. Vertical screws operated from a 
power take-off elevate in the soto body of a three-ton Packard truck, 
three tons of ice to the top of a railway refrigerator car. Packing ice 
into these cars, formerly a slow, laborious job, is thus made speedier and 
easier. The car can be loaded at any point on the track where there is 
room to drive the truck alongside. Besides facilitating loading and un- 
loading, this adjustable body arrangement affords or advantages in 
taking on ice at different tier-levels. 
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LITTLE ARTICLES OF BIG INTEREST 


His Aladdin’s Lamp 


How Charles Swem Won His Big 
Chance with President Wilson 


The stories of young men who have won 
their big chance through the medium of short- 
hand are legion, but none is more romantic 
and dramatic than that of young Charles 
Swem, the official reporter and personal 
stenographer to President Wilson. 

Swem’s first “business” job was that of of- 
fice boy in a cotton mill at Trenton, N. J. But 
“office boying” was not to his liking. He took 
up the study of shorthand in a night school. 
It was not easy for him to find time for his 
study, but obstacles simply spurred him to 
greater effort. He soon found that in the writ- 
ing of shorthand more—much more—was 
needed than the mere ability to translate 
sounds into written form. A knowledge of 
English was just as necessary. He went about 
systematically to acquire a vocabulary. 

Swem raced through shorthand in a remark- 
ably short time, says the New York Globe. 
Before he finished his work he attracted the 
attention of John Robert Gregg, the author 
of Gregg shorthand, and was given a job in 
Mr. Gregg’s New York office—his first posi- 
tion as a stenographer. In a shorthand atmos- 
phere he set about to perfect his technical skill. 
When the fifth international shorthand contest 
for the championship of the world was an- 
nounced young Swem saw an opportunity of 
making a name for himself. He-entered the 
contest when he was sixteen years old—still 
in the knickerbocker class. The contest was 
held in Washington, and when the veteran 
shorthand writers saw the mere lad take his 
seat to participate in the contest they were 
both amazed and amused. Swem did not win 
the contest, but he won second place and wrote 
fifteen words a minute faster than any other 
writer ever had written before in the interna- 
tional contests. Two years later Swem was 
the “runner-up” in the world’s championship 
shorthand contest and established a speed rec- 
ord of 268 words a minute. 


Accuracy Impressed Wilson 


A short time before this contest President 
Wilson, then governor of New Jersey, tele- 
phoned the proprietor of the school Swem had 
attended and asked him to furnish some one to 
report an address given by him. Swem was 
put on the job. Mr. Wilson was astounded at 
the accuracy of the report, and immediately 
wanted to know who made it. He never had 
been reported so accurately before. Swem 
gave him back every word he uttered. 

Soon after that he made another address, 
_ and Swem reported it. Swem’s future was as- 
sured. It was about this time that Mr. Wilson 
was nominated for the presidency. He had 
planned to deliver a number of addresses 
throughout the country. Naturally, Swem was 
secured to accompany him. 

Upon Mr. Wilson’s election Swem was made 
official reporter and personal stenographer, 
entering upon his official duties the day before 
he was twenty years old. Swem’s “okeh” be- 
came necessary on any address or report for 
the public before it was released. 

In the summer of 1918 he said to the Presi- 
dent: “Now that the organization is complete 
and the machinery is all under way to crush 
the German autocracy, let me go and have a 
part in it.” The President released him. The 
romance of aviation appealed to his imagina- 


tion. All the time he had been waiting for the 
President’s release he had been studying, avia- 
tion. All the books on the subject he could 
get he devoured eagerly. He joined the avia- 
tion branch of the service and received his 
ground training at Princeton University and 
was at the flying school in California when the 
armistice was signed. 


His Biggest Assignment 


President Wilson had determined to go to 
France to participate in the peace conference. 
He saw the necessity of having a man at his 
side who could report every word he said ac- 
curately. What the President could not do as 
President he was able to do as commander in 
chief of the army and navy. Swem was wear- 
ing one of Uncle Sam’s aviation uniforms. He 
was ordered to report on board the George 
Washington Dec. 4 to sail with the President. 

Shorthand is literally a modern Aladdin’s 
lamp. 





High Wages Not a 
Cure-All 


More Production, Not Shorter Hours, 
Increases Prosperity of Every Class 


It is a fundamental error to assume that the 
living conditions of the masses of the people 
can be improved’ by simply pushing up money 
wages and shortening hours of labor. It is 
possible that certain groups may improve their 
relative position in this way, making gains for 
themselves at the expense of other wage-earn- 
ing groups, but such an accomplishment does 
not raise the general position of Labor. 

The workers in the iron and steel and textile 
industries have obtained wage-advances ag- 
gregating over 100 per cent. since the begin- 
ning of the war, which is much more than the 
average advance in all the industries. The sell- 
ing price of steel and textile products has 
been advanced accordingly, and the workers 
in all the other industries are paying the bill. 

The only gains that signify general benefits 
are those which represent an improvement in 
the standard of living for the masses of the 
people, giving more leisure and more of the 
comforts which they crave. These are gains 
for which society should unitedly strive, but 
wage advances alone do not bring them. In- 
deed, wage advances which simply put up 
prices on consumers are so disappointing that 
they result in embittering the wage-workers 
against the whole social order, because they 
feel that they have somehow been cheated out 
of what had been ostensibly conceded. 

If each line of industry will contrive to in- 
crease its. production, thus having more to 
offer in the exchanges, it is evident that the 
workers in every line will have more for con- 
sumption. 

The experience of industry during the war 
has shown that vast gains are possible simply 
by the full and well-organized employment of 
all the industrial forces. Scientific learning 
was mobilized for the assistance of industry 
more effectively than ever before, and perma- 
nent results will follow. 

Finally, the greatest influence for the im- 
provement of industry, and by this means for 
the improvement of social conditions, will be 
found in more harmonious relations between 
employers and employees.—National City 
Bank of New York. 


The Part Service Plays 


Why “Industrial Democracy” Is Solv- 
ing the Capital-versus-Labor 
Problem 
By CARL HORTON PIERCE 


What is the essence of Service? Love! 

What prompts your employees to give you 
service? The kindliness you have shown 
them. 

How can an employer or an employee get 
service? To get, he must first give. 

What service means is this: the entire out- 
pouring of the human heart in honor-bound to 
give the best that is in it. 

This does not know any confines of hours, 
salary, or limitation of any sort. Love—ser- 
vice—is without limitation. It watches no 
clock. It knows no hours. It feels no limita- 
tion. It only serves! 

Can you think of any company where the 
employees are, as one man, governed by such 
service? Consult the list of those establish- 
ments where Industrial Democracy has been 
set up. 

Why is “MAN TO MAN” the twentieth cen- 
tury answer to industrial unrest? Because 
it spells service, not only from the employee 
to the employer, but from the employer to the 
employee. 

Upon what rock is this Industrial Democ- 
racy built? The Square Deal—the same prin- 
ciple as laid down in the Sermon on the 
Mount! 

Would you serve? Would you merit the 
honor of being a man of service? The earnest 
prayer of the righteous man availeth much, 
whether it be in church or in business. After 
all, why should a man pray that he might 
serve God on Sundays, and then fail to serve 
God’s creation, man, weekdays? 

What is the answer to bolshevism? Univer- 
sal service. 

What is the great stabilizer of the supposed- 
ly unsolvable dispute between capital and la- 
bor? Service. 

What is the outcome of the “Man to Man” 
principles of service? The Universal Broth- 
erhood of Man, the outworking of the plan of 
Him who gave the Ten Commandments and 
the fulfillment of the law through love! 

What reference has this to your business, 
your success, your character? It means, when 
you have grasped its principle, that you will 
enter the ranks of those who have enlisted in 
the greatest of all brotherhoods, service to 
mankind! 

What, then, is a worthy ideal for any busi- © 
ness man, young or old? Service! 





MEN 


We don’t talk enough about men—when it is 
all we should be talking about. 

We talk about policies, when we should be 
talking about men, for they are responsible for 
the policies. 

We talk about methods, when we should be 
talking about men—for men make the methods. 

We talk about system, when,we should be talk- 
ing about men—for men make system. 

And so, let’s talk more about men. 

When you are not satisfied with policies, meth- 
ods or systems, look to your men. 

The human element is responsible. 

Go to the source, then, that needs remedying. 

Go to the source responsible for the action. 

Man is responsible. 

—W. C. Sills in The Chevrolet Review. 
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The crops, taken together with animal products, represent about 72 per cent. of all the raw materials which we use. It is on the farms that three-quarters of 
f us the crops of the given year constitute the most reliable single indication of the prosperity 
of the forthcoming year. The close relation between one’s personal income and the size of the crops is not always clearly comprehended. 


CROPS BEST KEY TO BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


our materials are produced, and to each 


HY is the crop news so closely watched 
in Wall Street? To the layman it is 
something of a mystery why financiers 

should give so much time to observation of 
crop conditions and why all the financial pa- 
pers give so much space to it. Sag 
‘new York with its vast manufacturing in- 
dustries and with its tremendous foreign and 
domestic commerce, so one might think, should 
be quite able to take care of itself almost re- 
gardless of the prosperity of the agricultural 


‘community. 


Upon examination, however, it is found that 
a close scrutiny of crop conditions is very well 
justified. Bankers and investors are merely 
watching the development of those factors 
which most powerfully influence the future of 
their own business. There is probably not a 
person in New York City, of however high or 
low degree, or of whatever employment, who 
is not financially interested in the size of the 
crops taken as a whole, and especially in that 
of the most important money crops, such as 
wheat and cotton. One has to get the broad 
national point of view in order to understand 
the relation between his own personal income 
and the size of the crops. 

Even the bootblack must expect fewer 
shines and fewer tips in years when the crops 
are small. 

There are really only four businesses in this 
or any country: 


Basis of World's Business 


First, producing raw materials from farms, 
forest, mines and fisheries. 

Second, manufacturing these raw materials 
into finished goods ready for consumption. 

Thind, transportation—collecting and dis- 
tributing both the raw materials and the fin- 
ished products. 

Fourth, catering to the incidental needs of 
producers, manufacturers and transporters. 

And this fourth business is carried on by 
bankers, brokers, lawyers, doctors and pro- 
fessional men. 

These businesses are here named in their 
historical order. The raw materials are pro- 
duced before the manufacturing is done, and 
the manufacturing is done before the retail 
trade is carried on. This triple alliance of 
producer, manufacturers and distributor cre- 
ates the demand for all sorts of professional 
services. Looking at the matter in this way, 
we get at the heart of it. 

The basis of the world’s entire business is 
the production of raw accrued materials. The 
rest of the world merely refines, manufactures, 
handles and rehandles these materials. 


one Oo 


They Mean More to You, No 
Matter What Your Calling, 
Than Anything Else 


By PAUL CLAY 
Forbes Staff Economist 


The manufacturer cannot even start without 
them; the wholesale and retail dealer does 
nothing but handle them in their finished or 
untinisned form; and the transporter, such as 
railroad or steamship companies, merely moves 
them to and from the markets. The large 
body of professional men have practically no 
other business than facilitating the work of 
this trio in various ways. 

Raw materials, then, are the very source, or 


foundation, of all business, and, therefore, of, 


all prosperity. If the supply is short in any 
year, the cost is bound to be high, and the in- 
crease in cost is multiplied over and over by 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer, with 
evil effects upon the general prosperity. On 
the other hand, if the supply of raw materials 
be large, the manufacturer can produce in 
abundance; there are plenty of goods to be 
sold and resold by wholesaler and retailer; 
transportation industries are prosperous; 
working forces are fully employed in hand- 
ling the large volume of production, manufac- 
turing and trade; and the consumer, because 
of this full employment and of the moderate 
prices of the finished products, is able to buy 
treely. 

One must clearly comprehend the fact that 
raw materials are the basis of prosperity. 
Also, in speaking of the amount of them, what 
is meant is their quantity rather than their 
value. To produce 500,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and sell it at $4 per bushel, would not be 
at all the equivalent of 1,000,000,000 bushels 
at $2, because although the value would be the 
same, what we eat is wheat, not dollars. And 
so it is with the other grain crops, textiles, 
leather goods and the like. Prosperity is mere- 
ly the natural consequences of an abundant 
supply of raw materials available at moderate 
prices. 

Crops, then, derive their importance from 
the fact that they represent the great bulk of 
all the raw materials that we use or consume 
directly or indirectly in the course of the 
year’s business. It is not primarily the crops, 
but rather the raw material supply that 
bankers and investors are interested in. In 
order to appreciate the great influence which 
the size of the crops exerts upon the personal 
welfare of all classes of people, we must ob- 
serve how very large the crops are in com- 
parison with all other raw materials. 


Practically speaking, there are only five 
great groups of materials used. These, in the 
order of their importance, are crops, minerals, 
animal products, lumber and fishery products. 
Any material which one can mention falls 
within one of these groups. 

The relation of the crops to other business 
can be seen at a moment by putting down these 
five groups of raw materials and noticing the 
percentage of each to the grand total. The 
following is this total for the United States 
for the year 1918: 





Material Amount Per Cent. 
Pere $13,479,000,000 50.17 
Mineral Products... 6,730,406,800 25.05 
Animal Products.... 5,852,000,000 21.78 
RAE Seek ces 709,500,000 2.64 
Prsbesees so. 6 e.5% 99,504,000 0.36 

$26,870,410,800 100.00 


Crop Reports Infallible Guide 


We thus see that of the grand total of raw 
materials used in the United States in the 
course of a year, the crops represent more than 
one-half. This, of course, includes all crops 
of whatever sort; not only grain, but also cot- 
ton, vegetables, and fruits. Thus, the banker 
or investor who is shrewd enough to learn 
from Government or private crop reports 
whether the total of the crops is going to be 
large or small knows at once more than half 
of the story of the coming year’s business. 
He has the very best of indications as to 
whether the forthcoming year is going to be 
prosperous or not. It is logical, indeed, in 
this country for fiscal years to end on June 
30, since the great harvesting begins about 
July 1 and thereby marks the beginning of a 
new year in the most primary or essential of 
all our industries. 

Indeed, the crops taken together with ani- 
mal products represent about 72 per cent. of 
all the raw materials which we use. It is on 
the farms that three-quarters of our materials 
are produced ; and if this three-quarters is fully 
up to consumptive requirements in the matter 
of quantity, we need not worry about the other 
quarter. The size of the crops, too,.determines 
the. output of animal products, because it is 
the crops upon which the animals live and 
upon which production of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts and the like depends. When, therefore, 
it appears that the quantity of the year’s crops 
is to be large, that in itself proves that our 
raw material supply for the next twelve 
month is to be all that anyone could ask and 
that there is a sound basis for full employ- 
ment and 100 per cent. prosperity. 

(Continued on page 1177) 
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SQUARE DEAL FOR THE FOREIGN BUYER 


HE United States is expected to finance the 

; world. 

The United States-is building a great 
merchant fleet of ships. It now has the second 
largest merchant fleet in the world. 

Foreign commerce must shortly become as im- 
portant a factor in American business as it is in 
british business, for we must have goods to send 
in our ships, and the values of goods on which 
to base our financial operations. The United 
States must systematically build up goodwill 
among all the people of the earth, and serve its 
foreign customers as faithfully and honestly as 
its best business men have ever served home cus- 
tomers, for in no other way is it possible to get 
the repeat orders which alone can be the basis 
of permanent, profitable business 


Uncle Sam and Advertising 
Clubs Co-operate with a 
New $141,000 Fund 


By SHERWIN CODY 


In business, truth is clearly relative—it is the 
thing that seems to the other man to be a square 
deal for him. Often what appears truth to one 
man appears lies to another. 

Americans are all enthusiasm and optimism. 
They work up their true feelings by a certain 
exaggeration of statement which to an English- 
man is suspicious in the extreme. In order to 


In another case a commission man smilingly 
said that when he bought goods for foreign 
orders he charged all the cartage, freight, etc., 
to the foreigner—and he habitually doubled these 
charges, adding the increased amount to his com- 
mission. 

“They never know the difference!” was his 
excuse, 

Such practices are on a level with the case of 
a Cuban wno saw an automobile advertised in a 
New York export paper and bought it, supposing 
he was getting a new car. It looked all right 
when he received it and he paid for it, but before 
it had been run a hundred miles the brakes 
burned out. When he took it into a repair shop 
he learned that it was a rebuilt car, and the old 

mud could still be seen on the 








in any line whatsoever. 

All reputable American bus- 
iness men intend to be honest. 
Even the crooks for the most part 
know that the whole credit fabric 
of business is based on personal 
faith and trust, and many a crook 
in business has been converted to 
the sound policy of scrupulous 
honesty. Any one who has been 
in the advertising business could 
count off on his fingers half. a 
dozen men of his own acquaint- 
ance whom he knows once to have 
been, to say the least, unscrupu- 
lous in business methods, who today 
maintain a reputation for untainted 
fairness and broad-gauged liber- 
ality of dealing. 

In the export and import busi-_ 





them to honesty. 


leading 


FOR TRUTH 


being placed side by side with dishonest, lying advertising, and 

all business is placed under a cloud. So honest business is enlisting 
under the banners of the Vigilance Committee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World to drive the crooks out of the field or convert 
The past work of this committee has placed honest 
advertising laws on the statute books of thirty-five states, and the new 
fund of $141,000 which is being placed in the hands of five prominent 
business men as trustees, is to be used to get these statutes enforced, and 
particularly te protect foreign customers of the United States. The De- 
partment of Commerce is reporting complaints from its foreign agents 
direct to this Vigilance Committee, which in turn is going after the mis- 
American advertisers to persuade them to mend thew ways. 


T: UTHFUL, henest advertising is terribly handicapped through 


axles, carefully painted over by 
the fresh coat of varnish the car 
had received, ~ 

In this case the Cuban came to 
New York; and- the Associated 
Advertising Clubs interested: it- 
self to prosecute the offending 
advertiser under the stringent 
New York “truth-in-advertising” 
law, which public authorities are 
honestly. trying to enforce. As a 
matter of fact, in this case when 
it was pointed out to the untruth- 
ful advertiser that he was laying 
a rotten foundation for his for- 
eign business, as well as placing 
himself-in danger of the law and 
the unfavorable criticism of all 
honest American magazines and 





newspapers in which he might 





ness, however, there has undeniably - 

been graft and crookedness which we must 
face and eliminate. Honest. business has little 
chance when it is liable to be confused with 
dishonest, and the taint of the dishonest neigh- 
bor stands in the way of complete faith in the 
honest one. 





Merle Sidener, chairman of the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertising Clubs. 
two-fisted fighter, though he appreciates the fact that 
tact and persuasion are best, and that prosecutions 
should usually be the last resort in the movement 
"against deceptive advertising. 


be truthful in foreign advertising we must know 
the minds of foreign customers and give them 
what makes on them the impression of truth. 
The same rule prevails in dealing with different 
classes in our Own country. Educators and 
writers who have been strongly under the in- 
fluence of the English are inclined to suspect 
that all business men ure more or less dishonest, 
and that all fortunes have been made by some 
form of thievery. A warm and enthusiastic 
description of a book such as is necessary to sell 
it to the general public would only kill the sale 
if the book were offered to the men who pass 
on textbooks; and yet it is notorious that some 
subtle forms of bribery, such as orders to write 
books for a good fee or influence in obtaining 
a better position in the educational world, have 
found members of this class peculiarly suscepti- 
ble. Each class has its own weaknesses, and at 
the same time its own prejudices against ap- 
pearances, and avoiding the appearance of evil is 
no less important in building up a reputation for 
honesty and integrity than avoiding what seems 
to us ourselves as genuine unfair dealing. 


Some of the Abuses of Foreign Trade 


In the past American foreign trade has been 
largely buying abroad the things we didn’t have 
at home and had to get at any price, and selling 
abroad the things others didn’t have and had to 
get at any price. In such cases the market was 
not critical. 

For example, a manufacturer of garters once 
remarked to the writer that the Chinese market 
was a fine place on which to unload his seconds 
and culls. 

“That stock which we couldn’t handle in the 
American market at all because it was defective 
im one way or another goes just fine in that 
foreign market, and we get a bigger price for it 
than we do for Al stock here.” 

“Do you advertise it as seconds ?” 

“What’s the use? Those dinged Chinese don’t 
know the difference.” 


wish to advertise, he changed his 
untruthful copy, and made good with the par- 
ticular Cuban who complained. 

Ignorance of the character and mind of the 
foreigner, and contempt for him because he is 
a foreigner, and dependence on concealing petty 
grafts because the person who suffers is far away, 
are all contributing their share to the bad repu- 





F. A, Seiberling speaks for the automobile trade, as 

well as for legitimate business generally, as a trustee 

for the special truth fund. The automotive indus- 

. try has suffered severely at the hands of the fake 
stock promoter. 
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Trustees of the $141,000 Fund for Truth in Advertising 





Left—Festus J. Wade, President of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Co., St. Louis, who feels it is the duty of 
banks to help in placing mercantile business on 
the same scrupulous basts as the banking business. 


Right—Henry L. Doherty, whose interests as 
financier and oil operator have brought him into 
contact with the evils of the fake promoter. He 
is serving as one of the five trustees for the special 
fund of the Associated Advertising Clubs. 


William C. D’Arcy, head of the St. Louis 

advertising ‘agency which bears his name. As 

president of the Associated Advertising Clubs 

of the World he has, for two years, devoted 

time and money to the movement against the 
advertising faker. 





‘David Kirschbaum, of Philadelphia, who knows that the 
clothing business can be built for permanent success only 


on truthful advertising. 


Samuel C. Dobbs, of Atlanta, who was the man 
who made Coca Cola advertising famous. Former 


president of Associated Advertising Clubs. 








tation for honesty which unquestionably Ameri- 
cans have in distant countries—a reputation 
which new conditions will force us to cleanse 
and rehabilitate. For honest men can’t do busi- 
ness successfully in the company of crooks and 
grafters—they’ve got to unite in a nationwide 
campaign to root out the evil-doers and the evil 
practices. 

I don’t know anything that America has more 
good reason to be proud of than the fact that her 
great international organization of advertising 
men has’ for years been conducting a heart- 
and-soul ¢ampaign for truth in advertising. 
Long ago this organization saw that truth in 
advertising was far from being a personal 
question in which a man had no concern with 
the lies that others told so long as his own 
business was honestly conducted. It has con- 
verted many a trend to honesty as a sound 
business policy—the only method by which 
customers could be made to come back again 
year after year so that a permanently success- 
ful business could be built up. 

But this organization has realized that every 
honest business man is in duty bound to join in 


the public campaign to root out the crook from 
American business, since one dishonest adver- 
tiser taints and throws suspicion on all adver- 
tising, even the most honest. It has proved to 
the newspapers that they couldn’t afford to 
have dishonest advertising in their columns 
side by side with the dependable, and they 
would in the end get a great deal more busi- 
ness by throwing out the untruthful—simply 
refusing to print it even when contracts 
amounting to thousands of dollars had to be 
turned down. 
C gin yt iated Clul 

In foreign business particularly, the honest bus- 
iness house must take hold energetically and help 
to put the frauds out of business, because the for- 
eign buyer has so little means of knowing the dif- 
ference between the one far-away firm and an- 
other, and fears and suspects all when one is 
found to be wrong. 

Nothing has been finer in American commercial 
history than this impersonal public effort to purify 
American advertising in every root and branch, 
which has now put honest advertising statutes 





among the laws of thirty-five states. It isa shame 
to the American people that in only ten of these 
states are these statutes very vigorously enforced. 
The Vigilance Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World maintains a per- 
manent office for the purpose of securing indict- 
ments and conducting prosecutions. But the field 
is so vast that it can do comparatively little with- 
out the support all along the line of every honest 
business man throughout our country. 

Now Secretary Redfield has sent agents into 
every foreign market at a cost of upwards of a 
million dollars to find out what American goods 
are needed and how American business men cai 
best do business, and many of the largest banks 
are systematically making this and other inform- 
ation available to those who might be interested in 
any way in foreign business. The Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs is receiving from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce all complaints of crooked 
advertising as discovered by the foreign agents 
in their investigations, and it is undertaking to 
prosecute where advisable and otherwise push 
the good work. 
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DROWNING OUR SOLDIERS IN VINEGAR 


E Government is now giving a demon- 
stration of the old practice of locking the 


stable after the horse is gone—checking 
up its money after the national purse has been 
emptied. 

What would be said of a man who kept no 
running account of his funds, had practically 
no definite knowledge of his income, and yet 
went ahead spending money and buying goods 
with a prodigal hand? 

He could not be called a business man. 

Neither can Uncle Sam, for that is the way 
he has been running his Government for many 
years past. It is only since he has begun to fig- 
ure up what the war cost him, and to wonder 
where the money is coming from to meet his 
debts, that he has awakened to the need for 
some strong executive work in revising his 
bookkeeping and learning where he stands on 
his finances. 

There are now more budget boosters in 
Washington than debaters on the League of 
Nations. Both political parties have endorsed 
the national budget, and there are men in both 
houses of Congress who have plans for putting 
it into effect. Yet there seems to be difficulty 
in getting down to operations. This is in part 
due to the fear that in the creation of a central 
power having control over appropriations, and 
under the Presidential supervision, Congress 
will be permitting more of its constitutional 
rights to slip into the hands of the executive 
branch. The gentlemen on the Hill are very 
jealous of their dignity and keenly interested 
in recapturing their old powers. Their argu- 
ment is to be met by some of the budget back- 
ers with the appointment of an auditor. general, 
selected by Congress and responsible to it. 


Call for Budget 


Senator Medill McCormick, of Illinois, has 
been endeavoring to secure the appointment of 
a Senate Committee to consider the question 
of budget legislation. The senator also has a 
plan of his own for the budget. So has Senator 
Kenyon of lowa; likewise Edge, of New Jer- 
sey, who inaugurated a budget in his State 
while serving as-governor. Senator Penrose 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, has so long advocated a sane system 
of supervising expenditures that he might be 
called the father of the budget. Representa- 
tive James K. Good, of Iowa, chairman of the 
House appropriations committee, like his Dem- 
ocratic predecessor, Swager Sherley, of Ken- 
tucky, is a strong budget man. In fact, any 
person who holds that position quickly be- 
comes convinced that a budget is essential. 

Good has already introduced a bill in which 
he does not alter the standing committees of 
Congress, and makes no attempt to change 
the rules or limit the power of the legislative 
body. .He merely calls for a budget commis- 
sion from the Cabinet, a director of the budget 
to arrange a list of Government expenditures 
and to suggest means of raising revenues, and 
he makes the President responsible for the 
work after it has been finished. 

The United States has become the world’s 
international banker as a result of the war. It 
therefore behooves the Government to adopt 
bankers’ methods and put in a business sys- 
tem for meeting the interest of $4,000,000,000 
per year on the national debt, and providing 
the running expenses of the Government at 
the same time. 

Had there been a proper budget arrangement 
in force when the war broke out, the tax- 

_ payers of the country would have been saved 
billions of dollars, and the inquiry which is 
now to be instituted into the expenditures of 
the War Department would have been render- 


Washington Probers Sharpening 
Their Lances—Budgets 
and Advertising 


By BASSETT BLACKLEY 
Our Washington Correspondent 


ed unnecessary. The budget would have placed 
the responsibility beforehand upon the depart- 
ments and the President, and the post mortem 
that is now about to be performed would have 
been avoided. 

It is going to take a lot of money to find out 
whether the other money was spent properly. 
Representative William J. Graham, the Illinois 
lawyer, who is heading the special investigat- 





WILLIAM H. JOHNS 


President of the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, and head of the division of advertising 
that worked under George Creel during the war. 


ing committee, is a red-headed young man of 
37, who is getting ready for a big job and is 
not afraid to tackle it. He went abroad last 
year and looked over things for himself, and he 
has his own ideas. As chairman of the com- 
mittee on expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment, he is going to make a gigantic audit of 
the $20,000,000,000 spent out of the $24,000,- 
000,000 authorized, and he is going to find out 
why the expenses are still going on at the rate 
of million a month. 


Muckraking Taboo 


“It is going to be an audit, not a grand 
jury,’ Graham says; “but if it is found that 
there have been men or corporations who have 
been taking advantage of the necessities of our 
country to enrich themselves, this investiga- 
tion will doubtless disclose their identity.” 

For instance, in the matter of aviation, which 
is to be handled by one of the five subcommit- 
tees, the subject is to be approached in an en- 
tirely different manner from the inquiry con- 
ducted by Judge Hughes, who was on the trail 
of criminality. It is going to take a year at 
legst to get the inquiry completed. It is going 
to take money. Anywhere from $300,000 to 
$500,000 has been estimated as the cost of the 
inquiry. The force of skilled accountants 


working with the subcommittees will repre- 
sent about $500 a day in salaries alone. 

Nobody is expecting any great scandals to 
be unearthed, but extravagance and waste will 





be found. It is consoling to believe that this 
inquiry and the investigation into the Shipping 
Board and the Post Office Department are apt 
to settle the Congressional probes, unless the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau has the searchlight 
turned upon it. The Congressional leaders are 
not in favor of widespread muckraking, but 
they do want some constructive legislation 
which will make mistakes less liable to happen. 

It is inevitable where blanket authority was 
yested in men of unproven executive worth, 
and where thousands of civilians were sudden- 
ly transplanted to the army environment, that 
confusion should result. There were 10,000 
ordnance contraéts alone. Appropriations were 
made in bulk and administration unavoidably 
loose. These conditions were improved later, . 

Samuel .McRoberts brought his remarkable 
executivé ability to the procurement division 
of the ordnance department. John D. Ryan 
took over the aviation work. Edward R. Stet- 
tinius did the same for the purchasing branch 
of the War Department. But there were un- 
derlings who were hardly so judicious in their 
work and who made blunders before they could 
be stopped. It must be remembered that the 
United States went into the war to win. To 
do so it had to prepare for a war that might 
continue for years. When the end suddenly 
came, the preparations were far ahead of the 
needs.- The whole output of many plants was 
under contract. When the army increased 
from 19,000 men to almost 4,000,000 everything 
used by it went forward at a corresponding 
rate. 


Value of Advertising 


There were 650,000,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion on hand when the armistice was signed. 
Browning guns were coming in at the rate 
of 3,000 per week; more than $300,000,000 had 
been put into the purchase of machine: tools 
for ordnance manufacture, and even in avia- 
tion, the most censured branch of production 
work, 260 De Haviland observation-bombing 
planes were being turned out each week when 
the armistice was signed. 

With such gigantic work on hand, it is not 
astonishing that some minor official assigned 
to the task of supplying typewriters where 
needed in the army should have provided a 
portable machine for every man desiring one, 
and still had a surplus of 75,000. It is perhaps 
a little more surprising that some enterprising 
agent, sent into Spain to buy supplies ioe the 
American Expeditionary Forces, should have 
contracted for 4,000,000 gallons of vinegar, or 
enough for an army of 6,000,000 men for five 
years ; and when the war suddenly terminated, 
the Spanish contractors refused to take any 
of the vinegar back. Such happenings were 
unfortunate, but they were directly attribut- 
able to the loose business methods of Uncle 
Sam, who is now about to be put on good be- 
havior by the budget and prevented from 
squandering his money. 

One thing that the Government has learned 
through the war is the value of advertising. 
Publicity methods such as were never dreamed 
of in Washington before have become the ac- 
cepted order. How else could the Liberty 
Loans have been floated, the scores of cam- 
paigns in other fields carried through, and the 
German propaganda countera¢ted, if the Gov- 
ernment had not taken up modern publicity 
methods? Wm. H. Johns, president of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
was head of the division of advertising that 
worked under George Creel during the war, 
but all of his assistants were volunteers and 
there was not a dollar for purchasing adver- 
tising space, 

(Continued on page 1175) 
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MAGINATION, like electricity, can work 
wonders when harnessed to the practical. 
There is greater scope today for harnessing 
imagination to realities and accomplishing mo- 
mentous results than ever before in man’s his- 
tory. 

The whole world is going through a process of 
recasting, of rebirth. Old things are being 
swept away. 

The opportunities for taking advantage of the 
changed and changing circumstances of industry, 
commerce, finance, transportation,’ social condi- 
tions, are without number and without limit. 

Almost daily the newspapers report the organ- 
izations of new enterprises to meet the needs of 
today and tomorrow. 

This morning’s newspapers announced the or- 
ganization by Harvey D. Gibson, the wide-awake 
young New York banker, of the Textile Banking 
Company, Inc., to help out rapidly expanding tex- 
tile industry to take advantage of the new fields 
which are opening up. 

Charles H. Sabin very recently was the moving 
spirit in forming the Asia Banking Corporation 
to co-operate with American manufacturers in 
extending our trade throughout the Orient. Mr. 
Sabin has also inspired several other new enter- 
prises to fit into the new order. 

Eugene V. R. Thayer, the young Boston 
banker who was drafted as president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, took the lead 
in forming a banking concern also having as its 
main purpose the financing of foreign trade. 

George A. Gaston, on ‘the firing of the first 
shot in the World War, formed Gaston, Wil- 
liams & Wigmore, primarily to supply European 
belligerents with war materials, but he has devel- 
oped it into perhaps the largest exporting and 
importing company in the United States. Mr. 
Gaston likewise promptly organized a marine in- 
surance company to overcome the disadvantage 
which the American shipping labored under in 
having to do all its insurance through foreign 
companies. The Globe Line of steamships was 
also a child of Mr. Gaston’s brain, a child which 
has grown sturdily. So, too, is the American For- 
eign Trade Corporation, of which Max May, the 
noted foreign exchange authority, is the head and 
which is already doing an active and very profit- 
able business. 

Frank A. Vanderlip was the originator of the 
American International Corporation, which is 
destined to become a tremendous power in help- 
ing America to dominate world markets. And 
the same banker was instrumental in establishing 
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branches for the National City Bank and its 
allied companies all over the world. 

The du Ponts have given an exhibition of phe- 
nomenal ingenuity, energy and foresight in adapt- 
ing themselves and their gigantic organization 
to the new peace-time conditions. 

Henry L. Doherty.has built up not one, but a 
hundred utility and other companies and has, 
moreover, become a foremost producer of oil 
within the last few years. 

James B. Duke and George Whalen announce 
plans to place the United States in undisputed 
leadership of the world’s tobacco business. 








IN BOOK FORM 


HE demand for “Keys to Success: 

l Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
containing thirty articles like this, 

with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 























John N. Willys jumped in and took over the 
Curtiss aeroplane plants, purchased control of an 
old-established firm manufacturing tractors, an‘( 
gained control of other enterprises allied with 
the motor industry. 

Charles M. Schwab was among the first to 
grasp the possibilities of supplying material, 
munitions, guns, etc., to the Allies, and he also 
promptly extended on a vast scale his shipbuild- 
ing ramifications. 

All these business masterstrokes were the fruit 
of imagination. 

These men, in common with others of like 
caliber, looked into the future, discerned opportu- 
nities, and set machinery in motion to capitalize 
them. 

Their imaginative powers enabled them to see 
coming events, and their practical knowledge 
fitted them to create the means for harnessing 
their vision to coming actualities. 

All mammoth institutions and organizations 
are but the flowering of imagination. 

The United States Steel Corporation was born 
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in the mind of Charles M. Schwab; the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company was clearly 
visioned by Theodore N. Vail while the telephone 
was still but a novel toy ; the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company first existed in 
the imagination of the late George Westinghouse ; 
the American Tobacco Company was outlined 
clearly in the mind’s eye of James B. Duke before 
the first incorporation papers were taken out; 
John H. Patterson saw the possibilities of the 
cash register long before it was regarded as a 
necessary part of a store’s equipment; James J. 
Hill had an imagination almost without bouncs 
even in the earliest days of his railroad building ; 
Frank W. Woolworth’s ambition was to open a 
store in every civilized country throughout the 
world, and he already controlled over a thousand 
stores before his death at a comparatively early 
age; the Wright brothers visualized flying ma- 
chines before any were invented; John D. Rock- 
efeller had a broader vision of the possibilities of 
oil than any other young man of his day; Cecil 
J. Rhodes as a young man had an imagination 
which pictured the winning of a new empire for 
Great Britain in South Africa, and, although his 
dreams were ridiculed, he lived to see their ful- 
fillment in colossal measure; nor will anyone 
deny that President Wilson has exhibited imagi- 
nation of a high order concerning the organiza- 
tion of a better world order, 

Think of the imagination a Marconi must pos- 
sess! Said he recently, in declaring that waves 
of ether are eternal: “Messages that I sent off 
ten years ago have not yet reached some of the 
nearest stars. When they arrive there why 
should they stop? It is like an attempt to ex- 
press one-third as a decimal fraction; you can go 
on forever without coming to any sign of an end. 
That is what makes me hope for a very big thing 
in the future—communication with intelligence 
on other stars. It may some day be possible, and 
as many of the planets are much older than ours, © 
the beings who live there ought to have informa- 
ton for us of enormous value. One might get 
through some such message as 2 plus 2 equals 4. 
and go on repeating it until an answer came back 
signifying ‘Yes,’ which would be one word. 
Mathematics must be the same throughout the 
physical universe. By sticking to mathematics 
over a number of years one might come to speech. 
It is certainly possible.” 

The man lacking imagination is merely a pro- 
saic, mechanical workman. 

The person possessing imagination is an artist 
in addition to being a workman. 
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Imagination is the fount from which springs 
all progress. 

Before a great structure can be erected it must 
first take form in someone’s imagination. 

Without imagination we would not be sailing 
in steamships, traveling in trains, riding in auto- 
mobiles or flying in aeroplanes, 

Without imagination we would have no electric 
lights, no phonographs, no moving pictures or 
other inventions identified with Edison, the 
world’s master mind in the realm of both imagi- 
nation and invention. 

A wise man once said, “He who has imagina- 
tion without learning has wings and no feet.” 

Imagination without knowledge, without train- 
ing, without experience, without common sense, 
is as useless as uncontrolled electricity. 
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The imagination which counts most is the im- 
agination evolved from the possession of an 
overflowing supply of knowledge of a given sub- 
ject: 

Doubtless other men could have conceived the 
idea of the Steel Corporation or the American 
Telephone Company; but it was because Schwab 
and Vail possessed the workaday knowledge 
which enabled them to transform their imag- 
inings into practice that these epochal enterprises 
were established. 

Imagination comes usually from mastery of 
some subject. The application of painstaking 
study to one’s complete knowledge of a subject 
sets the imaginative forces of the mind into ac- 
tivity and, lo, what appears to be a brand new 
idea is evolved—although this idea, when ana- 


lyzed, is butthe product, the re-arrangement, the 
application of knowledge already possessed. 

To cultivate imagination, acquire more and 
more knowledge of your work. 

Imagination is not worth much until it can be 
brought. down: from the clouds and given form 
and substance. 

And you cannot give form and substance tc 
something of which you know nothing. 

Every master mind possesses this ingredien: 
of imagination. : 

-To acquire imagination, first acquire know!- 
edge; then mix your knowledge with diligent 
thought ; exercise all the foresight you can com- 
mand, and you then stand a good chance of de- 


“veloping that species of imagination which is 


essential to all pre-eminent success. 
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The big inspire the big. 

We all have our patterns—our idols. Carlyle 
was so impressed with that idea that he wrote 
one of his very greatest books on the topic of 
“Heroes and Hero Worship.” 

We emulate those whom we would like to be 
like. Read the biography of any great life and 
you will find that every man had his patterns in 
the lives of other great men. There is nothing 
so valuable as to keep constantly before your 
mind the great qualities of those who have al- 
ready achieved honor and distinction. History 
is but the story of people’s lives. Character, 
after all, is but the putting together of what we 
have emulated in good from others. Have a 
pattern. It may be the fine life of a man or a 
woman ; it may be the greatness of unusual think- 
ing put into a book; or it may be the style of some 
strong emotion put into a song—but it matters 
little what it is so long as it’s an inspiring pat- 
ern.—George Matthew Adams. 

*x* * * 


I criticise by creation, not by finding fault — 
Michae! Angelo. 


* * * 


Abraham Lincoln was once able to give a very 
pointed answer to a deputation’ that waited on 
him for the purpose of pointing out the errors 
and shortcomings of his administration. Honest 
Abe heard them patiently, and replied: “Gentle- 
men, suppose all the property you were worth 
was in gold, and you had to put it into the hands 
of Blondin to carry across the Niagara Falls on 
a rope, would you shake the cable or keep shout- 
ing to him: ‘Blondin, stoop a little more; go a 
little faster ; lean a little more to the north; lean 
a little more to the south’? 

“No; you would hold your breath as well as 
your tongue, and keep your hands off until he 
was safe over. The Government are carrying 
an immense weight; untold treasures are in their 
hands. They are doing the very best they can. 
Don’t badger them. Keep silence, and we'll get 


you safe across.” 
x * * 


If any little word of ours can make one life the 
brighter ; 
If any little song of ours can make one heart the 
lighter ; 
Let us speak that little word, and take our bit of 
singing ; 
it in some lonely vale, and set the 
ringing. 


And 





“The longer I live,” a man writes me, “the 
less I understand.” That’s foolish. The longer 
a man lives, the more he understands, of course, 
if he is reasonably intelligent and observing. The 
trouble is, we all begin life with a lot of senti- 
mental notions, and, as we discover the simple 
truth, pretend to be shocked. The truth about 
humanity is not discreditable; the mistake we 
make is in demanding a lot of foolish, impossible 
and unnatural things. I know the world and 
admire it; the poorest thing about the people is 
their hypocrisy, their sentiment; when they are 
natural, they are all right. Our attempts to make 
peacocks out of geese have made us much trouble. 
—Ed. Howe. 

*x* * * 
A groove can become a grave. 
* * * 


Faith and affection are essential for our welil- 
being. 

We may not live well without faith, and we do 
not live happily without affection. 

But faith and affection may not be demanded 
nor commanded to abide with us. They must be 
striven for, labored for daily ; and the surest way 
of securing faith and affection for ourselves is to 
bestow faith and affection upon our fellows. 

aie ie 

Do not spoil life in making a living. 

* * OK 


There will never be a system invented which 
will do away with the necessity of work. Nature 
has seen to that. Idle hands and minds were 
never intended for any one of us. Work is our 
sanity, our self-respect, our salvation. So far 
from being a curse, work is the greatest blessing. 
It is only when it is mixed with indolence or in- 
justice that it becomes a curse. Take it. from a 
man who has worked from his earliest years, and 
who is a workingman now, and proud to be one, 
that no one can get any more out of his job than 
he puts into it. Not because any man says so, 
but because it is the real nature of things — 
Henry Ford. 

x* * * 

lf you divide the mind, you scatter the effort. 
It is not only necessary to concentrate, but it. is 
necessary to concentrate on one thing at a time. 

* * * 


The man who is an optimist is usually a suc- 
cess, for his mind is never worrying about. the 
reasons why a thing cannot be done. He doesn’t 
think that“way. 





Be enthusiastic. Overcome indifference. Join 
the men who do things. Leave behind the men 
who make-believe. 

* * * 

Few men succeed because they are naturally 
brilliant.. Success is due usually to persistence, 
determination and ambition. Any man can culti- 
vate those qualities. 

* * * 

Illusions are like intense sunlight—very beauti- 
ful, but blinding. “Get rid of them. 

If a man must be cherishing beautiful illusions 
before he can enjoy life, there’s something wrong 
with his brain. 

When a man starts talking sentimentally about 
himself don’t worry about sympathizing with him. 
Rest assured he’s enjoying his sufferings. 

Some people’s sole claim to being intellectual 
lies in their being able to argue about the com- 
plexity of life. 

The man who is truly intellectual is he who 
perceives how simple life is. 

. When life threatens to become too big a propo- 
sition for human comprehension then it’s time to 
qait work and get out under the stars. 

No man is ever too worldly-wise to learn from 
Nature, where the sun and the good green earth 
interpret the meaning of life. 

No man can be happy in this world without 
tolerance. 

But no man need congratulate himself on his 
tolerant attitude towards the whims of other peo- 
ple—he should realize that possibly they are con- 
gratulating themselves on the way they tolerate 
him.—Maxim in Impressions. 

* * * “ 
Economy is the art of making most of life. 
*x* * * 


To keep watching, to keep working, to let the 
brain and hand go together—that is the secret of 
success. * 

. *x* * * 

Action is the putting forth of power, with heat, 
which is a form of energy, 

The spirited advance of arguments which are 
irrefutable makes them irresistible. 

Fhe path of Progress fares forward to Growth 
and Gain. 

The positive natures that discover how any- 
thing can be accomplished invite success. 


When you think of what you can’t do, you are 
not thinking of what you can do. You should be 
pong Jeg what you can do instead of worrying 
over what you can’t do. 











| No Labor 


my working days, I have had an ‘opportunity to 
see conditions in our plant, and I must say that 
they were not as pleasant as they might have been 
owing to a lack of understanding between the 
employer and the men. And, as one of the men, 
I naturally sided with them, I knew at: that time 
there was something wrong with the way busi- 
ness was conducted, as the men seemed to hold 
back and not give their best efforts to their jobs 


—giving as little service as they could for what . 


little pay they received, and the wage paid at that 
time was not very high. This same condition 
remained in the Packard plant until 1913, when 
we took on a new view of life, as I might say. 
One morning we were called together in mass 
meeting to hear a man whom Mr. Bond, the pres- 
ident of the company, introduced as John Leitch, 
a man who was trying to bring about a better 
understanding between employer and employees, 
and the subject for that morning was ‘Justice.’ 

“So I thought to myself, ‘Gee, that’s all any 
man could ask for.’ At first I was a little bit 
doubtful, and thought, What is this stuff they are 
trying to hand us now? But I soon found out 
that the management was sincere in its desire to 
follow the teachings of Mr. Leitch, and thereby 
better conditions in our factory. 

“Well, you know where there are about three 
hundred men with different opnions they didn’t 
all fall in line at once, for it was something new 
and never heard of before. But before many 
months had passed every man was plugging for 
our new system, which we called the Packard 
Spirit, and I want to say. that the men were hun- 
gry for it, as it looked riearer to a square deal 
than anything they had ever, heard of before. 
\nd it wasn’t very long before we were enjoying 
the most remarkable change in working condi- 
tions that could be imagined.° 


New Ideas 


“Before this change we had an efficiency engi- 
neer to do our thinking for-us. But Mr. Leitch 
soon showed us that the men working on the job 
could do their-own thinking if. given a chance 
and work out their own problems, which we have 
done. 

“New methods and. new ideas sprung up 
throughout the plant, and the men were soon 
able to. reduce the working hours from, 10 to 8, 
and not work any harder nor slight the quality 
of their work, and make better wages. We real- 
ized that we are not only the makers of pianos, 
but in a sense salesmen. as much depends’on the 
quality of our work. So we put the best there 
was in ts into our work, and this brought us 
more money. 

“Our ‘Business Policy’ is our rule and guide 
in all our working affairs., All grievances are 
thrashed out at. our regular factory meetings, 
with every individual in the organization present, 
and everyone is free to express his opinion. Har- 
mony is the big thing in the Packard plant; it 
takes the grind out of the work and makes it a 
pleasure, and work is a pleasure when oné*knows 
it is appreciated. . 

“The men of the Packard plant have a great 
admiration for Mr. Leitch, which is shown when- 
ever he visits our factory. We take off our hats 
to him for having made possible the splendid 
condition that prevails at the Packard plant. and 
to the management of the Packard Piano: Com- 
panv for having maintained it.” 

Here, briefly, is a thoughtful. little statemert 
from another worker, A. M. Passino: 

“You asked me to tell you. my impression of 
conditions that existed in this-plant prior to the 
adoption of our ‘Business Policy’ as compared 
with the conditions as they exist now. | 

“T went to work for-the Packard Piano Com- 
pany in ‘1890, a mere boy, and the conditions that 
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Troubles Under This Plan 


(Continued from page 1166) 


existed up to 1912 remind me a good deal of the 
story of the two men who bumped into each other 
at a street corner and started to call one another 
names. It wasn’t the fault of either, because the 
wind was blowing dust around and blinded both 
of them. But just the same they started to fight 
and pretty soon others came, took sides, and be- 
gan to join in. After a while a mob was fight- 
ing. 

“These conditions came about in this plant in 
the spring of 1912, when the management tried 
to introduce new methods. Some of the men 
didn’t understand and were misled by others who 
didn’t want to understand. Most of the troubles 
in life come through misunderstandings. I mis- 
understand a man and he doesn’t understand me. 
After a time, without any reason, we hate each 
other. If we had started on the right track in the 








IT HAS: 


Here is a list of ten things that Indus- 
trial Democracy has accomplished for 
the men working in the Packard Piano 
Company's plant, the list having been 
drawn up by the men themselves: 
Reduced working hours. 

Increased the output. 

Produced better instruments. 

Increased workmen’s income. 

Put the whole man to work. 

Done away with misunderstanding. 

Given each man a share of the 
responsibility. 

Made real inventors of many work- 
men. 

9. Instilled a spirit of genuine com- 
radeship into the entire organiza- 
tion. 

Established a new kind of democ- 
racy. 
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beginning we wouldn’t have had anything in the 
world against each other. : 

“Since the adoption of the John Leitch plan in 
the fall of 1913, a complete change took place, 
and today we never let these causes of misun- 
derstanding and hate get started. We don’t let 
them become weeds. There is too much to do, 
and we can’t do things unless we all understand 
one another. 

“Through this“ understanding we also under- 
stand our work. We become skilled workmen, 
specialists, and yet we are not jealous of one 
another, We depend on each one doing the very 
best that is in him. 

“This is my explanation of how things were 
before and after.” 

Another workman, James E. Jennings, summed 
up his view of Industrial Democracy in a vivid 
simile. He said: “There is as much difference 
between the old way and our present one as be- 
tween a hot box and a well-greased bearing. 
Harmony has replaced discord, and concord an- 
tagonism. We are now one happy family, with 
one common purpose—making the finest pianos 
possible in the easiest and simplest way, and 
making such a success of Industrial Democracy 
that every employer and every employee will 
want to adopt it and obtain some of the advan- 
tages we are now enjoying.” 

Mr. Bond is not satisfied to stop at the satis- 
factory stage already reached in establishing cor- 
dial relations with his men. Industrial Democ- 
racv, to his mind—as indeed to the mind of its 
author, John Leitch—can be carried a number of 
steps further as conditions ripen. 

“T want-to have every man a stockholder and 
to. have the men represented on the board of 
directors,” Mr. Bond told ‘me with great em- 


phasis. “The men who do the work and help to 
make a business a success ought to be regarded 
as the most valuable part fo a concern’s assets. 
Efficient, willing, satisfied labor is to be reckoned 
as the highest form of capital. Of course, money 
capital is absolutely essential and must be treated 
fairly, or failure would result ultimately. 

“The ideal arrangement, and one which will 
probably come sooner or later, would be for cap- 
ital and workers to share fifty-fifty in all profits 
after wages and a fair return on capital have 
been taken care of. There can never be a maxi- 
mum of progress in industry or in our whole 
social life until the workers who bring about in- 
creased production or lower costs participate 
equitably in the financial benefits. 


Better and Broader Life 


“After all, employers are beginning to realize 
that neither they nor their business will be re- 
garded as successful, no matter how much money 
they may make, unless in the making of it they 
produce workmen who are a credit to themselves, 
to their business and to the nation. The mere 
building up of a fortune by hook or by crook, and 
with.scant regard to the well-being of workers, 
affords no high order of satisfaction, but the 
building of men yields worthwhile gratification 
and happiness. 

“Industrial Democracy, I can truly say, after 
six years of experience with it, has made life 
better and broader and happier both for me, as 
an employer, and every worker in our establish- 
ment.” 


Subsequent articles in this series 
will describe the wonderful results at- 
tained at other plants operating under 
Industrial Democracy. The experi- 
ences of the David Silk Mills in Pat- 
erson are of special interest in view of 
the labor troubles which have broken 
out from time to time in that indus- 
trial center. 








Drowniag Our Soldiers in Vinegar 
(Continued from page 1172) 


The results of the free,assistance given by 
the press, however, impressed officials to the 
extent that they are now willing to pay for 
advertising instead of asking space on the plea 
of patriotism. Secretary Baker has cut the 
red tape that tied the Government down to its 
old policy of not advertising. 

Some months ago the Railroad Administra- 
tion became an advertiser, but at best it ‘is 
merely a trustee for the roads which have 
always utilized this means. The War Depart- 


‘ment has taken the first real initiative, with 


an appropriation of $185,000, and is placing the 
compaign in the hands of an advertising firm. 

The advertising campaign of the War De- 
partment is also going to point out the fact that 
a private in the army draws his $30 per month 
over and above his expenses. At the end of the 
three years’ enlistment he is apt to have more 
money saved than the man in the shops. At the 
same time he will have gained an experience that 
will have made him ready to take a more im- 
portant place. 

Once this lesson is learned, it will require less 
effort to get young Americans to join the army 
as a way of working for an education, but it 
is a tribute.to improved Government business 
methods that the War Department has realized 
the need for paid advertising now, and has 
for aid turned to the experienced men who 
have conducted the. mammoth advertising 
campaigns for which America has become 
famous. 
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The attractive interior of one of the chain of successful tea rooms managed by a triumvirate of business women who have co-operated successfully for eleven years: 


CAN WOMEN CO-OPERATE IN BUSINESS ? 


WAS on the stage first of all,’ Miss Jean 

M. Carson said, as we sat in her charming 

lunch room and restaurant in the heart of 
the elite shopping district, between hours. It 
sounded like a far cry from the footlights to the 
baking of cakes and the supervision of menu 
cards. 

“Tell me how you happened upon this, then?” 
I asked. 

“Well,” she said, “I'll begin from the begin- 
ning—at least from my stage-struck days.” She 
talked with a great deal of vivacity, and always 
smiled as though running restaurants was a gay 
and merry business, and the servant “problem” 
a joke. 

“T was really ‘stage struck’ and so I went on 
the stage. I lasted only a year,” she said. “Dur- 
ing that time I saw enough of the work to prove 
to my mind that it wasn’t the thing I most 
wanted to do. It didn’t appeal to my practical 
sense, to my love of business. But it taught me 
one big thing which has made me so thankful 
ever since that I did take it up. It taught me to 
get along with people. And that, to my mind, is 
the most important thing in the world. 

“Here, for example, one must be able to get 
‘along with all conditions of people, with em- 
ployees, of course, but more than that, one must 
be able to get along with all kinds of customers. 
One must see that everyone and everything is 
agreeable and pleasant. 

“My brother-in-law tells me that my main ac- 
complishment is ‘kidding the customers,’” she 
laughed. “To a certain extent that is true. All 
sorts of people must be understood and every- 
one treated with consideration in order. to my 
mind. to make any kind of business a success. 

“Eleven years ago I started in this business,” 
she continued. “After my year on the stage I 


didn’t want to stay at home—and my family 
were perfectly willing that I should try whatever 
IT wanted. So I came to New York, and one day 
happened into the lunch room then at 23d Street, 
which Miss Luckey was running. 


“Yes,” Replies One Who 
Describes How to Win Suc- 
cess in a Business Career 


By MARY GRAHAM BONNER 


“Perhaps it was good luck that made me drift 
into her lunch room, but her business was just 
the thing I was interested in. I have always 
loved my work and will go on doing it and loving 
it as long as I live! 

“So, back in those days of eleven years ago 
Miss Luckey and Miss Frese and I joined to- 
gether and we’ve been working together ever 
since.” 

“Three women working together amiably for 
eleven years?” came my Cynical question. 

“Of course!” she smiled. “But I do wish 
people wouldn’t be so surprised about it. As 
long as each does her share and is willing to do 
it, and there is that sort of a spirit, I can’t see for 
the life of me why there is any question about 
women getting on together.” . 

“But is there always that spirit—isn’t that the 
question ?” I asked her. 

“There most certainly is in our case,” she 
said, “and it seems to me that no one should go 
into business or take up any sort of work unless 
she is willing to do her share and is anxious and 
eager to get along with people. It seems such 
an essential that it hardly seems worth mention- 
ing—it just is something which js basic, that wil- 
lingness to do one’s share. 

“We've always gone by the requirements of 
the neighborhood we’ve been in, so we have been 
moving since those days eleven years ago. Hav- 
ing started at 23d Street, here we are now at 40th 
Street. Before we were in the Madison Square 
district, right in the center of things, and now 
we're up around Ffth Avenue and the forties, 
and if things move up still further, up we'll go 
too,” she said cheerfully. 


“You see, we all work together, but each of us 
has our special end of the work to do. For ex- 
ample, I manage this restaurant. Miss Frese is 
‘in charge of our lunch and tea room on Fifth 
Avenue. And Miss Luckey is in charge of our 
farm.” 

“Farm ?” I queried. 

“Oh, yes, we have a farm, too,” she assured 
me, “and Miss Luckey spends about six months 
up there. We supply our restaurants with food, 
green stuffs, etc., though our farm doesn’t meet 
all our demands for food. We have to buy out- 
side, too.” 

“How’s business?” Iasked. “Hit by the high 
prices ?” 

“The prices,” she said, “are higher than they’ve 
ever been. During the war they weren’t so high 
as they are right now, in practically every par- 
ticular. But, just the same, people have to eat, so 
it doesn’t affect the business. They eat just the 
same, the same quantity, high prices or not. Bus- 
iness is fine. But,” she continued, her expression 
very serious, “back of all this success and this 
prosperity which I may now enjoy is very, very 
hard work. Always I think there must be hard 
work and more hard work before one succeeds in 
anything. Then, after a great deal of the most 
persistent stick-at-the-job-you’re-doing, all of a 
sudden comes prosperity, after time and thought 
and energy spent in working for those ends. 

“After that—after all the battling and strug- 
gling—one is so much more grateful for one’s 
jam—so much happier because one has worked 
for it oneself. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, I think, success has been won only by 
long and hard work which for some time has 
shown no gleam of light, no sign of prosperity. 

“Get along with everyone around you, be agree- 
able, understand people, and stick at the job you 
care for; slave at it, and then slave at it still more, 
and sooner or later, quite unexpectedly, you'll 
have the jam from your bread and butter.” 

That is the creed of Miss Carson, who has 
found it to be true. 











America’s Unofficial President 
(Continued from page 1162) 


tration. Since his first inauguration, the Presi- 
dent has relied upon Tumulty’s judgment on 
political matters first of all, and their relations 
have been marked by sympathy and warmth 
which the President yields to few persons. 

One reason the President relies upon him so 
confidently is that he knows Tumulty has no 
axes to grind. He is not tied up with any hob- 
bies regarding public ownership nor with any 
personal obligations which would obscure his 
judgment on a matter of concern to the Presi- 
dent. 

Another reason for Tumulty’s success is his 
loyal support of the President’s friends. He 
is not playing any game of personal aggran- 
dizement that may lead him into conflict with 
other loyal friends of Mr. Wilson’s. He is not 
envious and hence critical of the other men 
who are “close to the President” and partici- 
pants in his councils on large public matters. 
He is not an aspirant for membership in the 
Cabinet. 

Leaving Roosevelt out of consideration, he 
has the most accurate appreciation of public 
opinion of any man in this political generation. 

When you think of Tumulty, you think of 
newspaper and magazine clippings. He reads 
them all the time, almost, literally, all the time. 
Two men at the White House are kept busy 
clipping the press of the country. They clip 
the press of the country, mind you, not the 
New York newspapers alone. He can give 
you a particular description of the public re- 
sponse to the last Wilson message in any State 
in the Union. Also, he is one of the few men 
in Washington who really read the Congres- 
sional Record. Sooner or later, if you read 
the Record, you will get a line on the thought 
of each Congress member on nearly every pub- 
lic question. Under the prod of debate they 
blurt out what they really think. 

It has been said of President Wilson that his 
greatest weakness was that he did not see 
enough people. Tumulty is at the other pole 
in this respect. He sees people by the thou- 
sands. He is a good talker and a sympathetic 
listener. He is quick in interest and a very 
interesting personality himself. He gets to 
people. He has the “common touch” which 
the President is said to lack. He is long on 
commonsense and clear of preconception. He 
is really a political genius. 

The Republicans respect him. Even in this 
era of partisan bitterness, some of them find 
time privately to express their admiration for 
his keenness. They know his good humor and 
his hatred of hypocrisy. Political veterans 
like these qualities in friend and foe. 

The earlier facts of Tumulty’s career are 
more or less familiar to our young men who 
aspire to greatness by way of private secre- 
taryships to public men. «Tumulty hails from 
New Jersey. He is a graduate of St. Peter’s 
College at Jersey City, and is 40 years old. 
He started out to be a lawyer when he was 
24, and hung out his shingle at Jersey City. 
Politics attracted his attention very soon. 
Paternal care had equipped Tumulty with 
some of the qualifications needed for partici- 
pation in the political fights in which he was 
destined to play a part. His father, the late 
Philip Tumulty, had instilled a hatred for Irish 
classism and political-religious prejudice into 
his son which was destined to distinguish him 
among the young politicians of the state who 
demanded modern leadership. 

Tumulty had served a term in the State As- 
sembly when his big opportunity knocked upon 
his door. He met and had a long political talk 
with Mr. Wilson a short time before he re- 
signed the Princeton presidency for a political 
career. Tumulty was speaking in the cam- 


paign and Wilson had an opportunity to judge 
When Wilson was elected Gov- 


his keenness. 
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ernor, he offered Tumulty the private secre- 
taryship. Tumulty accepted the position, even 
though it involved giving up a law practice 
that was paying him several times his official 
salary. From that time on, Tumulty had 
visions of the White House. He was appointed 
by the President to the private secretaryship 
after considering a list of possibilities, includ- 
ng Dudley Field Malone and Newton D. 
aker. 





Bach, Bethlehem, Steel and Humans 

(Continued from page 1164) 
we passed the giant factories, belching their 
smoke into the heavens. The contrast shook us—- 
this church and this business, Bach and Bethle- 
hem. Our way led to the old Moravian semi- 
nary, where the chorus holds its rehearsals, the 
chapel where the first performances of Bach were 
given years ago, and the rooms where the Revo- 
lutionary soldiers were nursed, the old spinet 
which entertained George Washington and Ben 
Franklin and James Madison, the desks at which 
sat the little Colonial ladies who studied their 
books and music, the pulpit in which stood the 
early Moravian ministers, and the very place 
where the Moravian missionaries had addressed 
the Indians. 

Then the music of the chorus again. The 
great Mass in B minor—the Kyrie and Gloria, 
the plea “Lord have mercy upon us,” and the 
glorious hope, “Glory be to God on high and on 
earth, peace, good will toward men.” 

Out on the lawns under the shaded trees, the 
chorus, orchestra, soloists and audience mingled 
—Emma Roberts, who sang the night before; 
old August Leibert, head of the Trombone Choir, 
who had been playing in Bethlehem for fifty-one 
years; Kitty Cheatham, singer of children’s 
songs; Elizabeth Gutman, singer of Yiddish 
songs ; Sasha Jacobinoff, the violinist ; the Sittigs ; 
Meta Schumann, the composer; Erb, the organ- 
ist, and business men from everywhere. 

Charles M. Schwab stood well hidden, yet re- 
ceiving kindly all who came to shake his hand 
and felicitate him on his fine work. He, seem- 
ingly, was embarrassed, yet was quite noticeably 
(and justifiedly) proud of it all. 

So Bethlehem celebrates its Bach Festival year 
after year. So business is mingled with Bach 
and music. So Wolle and Schwab and Drinker 
go hand-in-hand. So Paddy and the waitress 
and the wealthy inhabitants mix democratically. 


So the world turns to Bethlehem’s door and. 


craves admission. And instead of being noted 
only for steel, Bethlehem has become famous for 
music and the highest art. 

For Bach’s music is the pinnacle of art. There 
can be no greater literature. That the band of 
local choristers of workers should be able to en- 

‘compass Bach and interpret him is a, supreme 
achievement. But that the residents of Bethle- 
hem, its workers and citizens, should be able to 
derive intense enjoyment from,.the performance 
is even more remarkable. It reveals a broad type 
of mind and spirit which must be reflected in the 
whole historv of the citv, its products, its type of 
commercial dealings and in its future. 

As we journeyed back from Bethlehem, Chivis 
said: “Old Bach must have been a great old 
fellow. I wish I had known him—though I think 
I really. met him today.” 

And as we sped on I could see in my mind’s 
eye old Johann sitting at his desk in old Leipzig, 
his pen uplifted, Anna at his feet sewing and oc- 
casionally looking up at him. Wolle and his 
chorus were on the sheets of music on the table, 
Schwab and Paddy and the waitress and the 
whole of the population of Bethlehém were 
grouped about. 

Bach raised his eyes and smiled a benediction. 





It is not work that kills men, it is worry. 
* * 


If you would be wealthy, think of saving as 
well as getting. 
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Crops Best Key to Business Outlook 
(Continued from page 1169) 
Perhaps, however, a more concrete under- 
standing can be attained by looking at some 
of the items separately. 


Product Quantity Value 
OS. ea ES a legates 2,582,814,000 $3,528,313,000 
Ee SE Sh 917,100,000 1,874,623,000 
Se ae ee emer eee 1,538,359,000 1,092,423,000 
ON See A eae ee 833,000 1,741,658,000 
fon ene by ES Aap 11,700,000 1,616,207,000 
i. Oy Be Saas 400,106,000 478,136,000 
NMED oh des. Beb oc ans so 55,597,000 95,829,000 
i eS fe SR eae 19,587,000 92,723,000 
Milk (gallons) ........ 6,500,000,000 1,625,000,000 
Cattle slaughtered .... 20,919,000 1,045,950,000 
Swine slaughtered .... 25,461,000 527,042,700 
,. BPS ae hee 290,000,000 217,500,000 
DS DOOR... een ceinns 99,504,000 
Lumber (feet) ........ 33,000,000,000 709,500,000 
oS Sat Etsy Ba A 685,353,000 1,783,000,000 
| igaailinge re. ©, Severna 38,820,000 1,358,700,000 
a 397,000,000 897,220,000 

USS cee aisdobs 5.04 sh5 | - nb oements De 68,500,000 
Sar Fs. actos 67,879,200 67,879,200 
pe TAs sacs senssee 2,095,100,000 

$26,870,410,800 


This total includes items not enumerated 
and the quantities are, of course, the usual 
unit of quantity for the given product. The 
figures are for 1918 and some of them are 
necessarily estimated. 

An inspection of the list shows striking 
comparisons. About 999 men out of 1,000, 
knowing, of course, that the United States is 
one of the world’s leaders in the production 
of gold, would rather have our year’s output 
of gold than our orange crop. Yet the oranges 
are worth a little matter of $24,000,000 more 
than the gold. Neither are peanuts and silver 
put in the same category, but it would break 
27 millionaires to stand the loss involved in 
trading off one peanut crop for one year’s sil- 
ver output. 

Crops and prosperity are noticeably related 
from year to year. In 1902, for example, the 
quantity of our farm production made a new 
high record and the prosperity of the nation 
was very great up to midsummer 1903. All 
sorts of business expanded beyond previous 
records. But in 1903 there was a shrinkage 
of about 4 per cent. in the quantity of agri- 
cultural output and quite a business depres- 
sion was felt for the ensuing year. In 1904, 
1905 and 1906 the aggregate quantity of our 
crops made new high records each year and 
so did the expansion of business.- So great was 
the stimulus that in the stock market, the bull 
movement of 1906 remains unequalled to this 
day. In 1907 the shrinkage of about 10 per 
cent. in total crops was accompanied by a 
panic. 

The year 1911 showed a shrinkage of about 
12 per cent. from the previous year and of 
about 7 per cent. from normal in the quantity 
of our crops, and business was quite depressed 
until the summer of 1912, when it became evi- 
dent that the crops of that year were to be 
very large. Even the 1916 war boom was 
based in part upon the record-breaking crops 
of 1915. 

To each one of us, then, the crops of the 
given year constitute the most reliable single 
indication of the prosperity of the forthcoming 
year. We cannot escape their influence, what- 
ever our calling may be, because raw materials 
are the vary basis of all business of all kinds. 
Not only do crops represent nearly three- 
fourths of all the raw materials used in this 
country. but each one of these three-fourths 
is more important than the fourth represented 
by mineral production, etc., because the crops 
are made by the weather, whereas mineral out- 
put can be expanded almost at will. 

Practically speaking, then, to know the ag- 
gregate size of the crops is to know the future 
of business. 
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A Remarkable - 
Record of Earnings 


Dividends paid to Preferred 
Stockholders of Cities Service 
Company increased from $521,- 
387.09 in 1911 to $4,034,274.50 
in 1918. 

In 1911, Cities Service Com- 
pany earned requirements for 
payment of Preferred Divi- 
dends 1.77 times over. In 





1918 the earnings were 5% 
times over the Preferred 
Dividend requirements. 
Cities Service 
Preferred Stock 
at present prices yields 74%. 
Investors receive monthly divi- 
dends, and monthly §state- 
ments of earnings which en- 
able them to keep in close 
touch with the company’s 
financial progress. | 


Write F hea Circular FM-2 describing 
Cities Service Preferred Stock 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 








Securities Purchased for 
investment or Carried on 
Conservative Margin 


Correspondence ‘Invited 


LYMAN D. SmiTH & Co. 
Members New York Stock Eschange 


34 Pine Street, New York City 
Uptown Office: 527 Fifth Ave. 














German mines under the manage- 
ment of miners show heavy losses. Ap- 
parently proletarian operation works 
much in the same manner of wasteful- 
ness and inefficiency as government op- 
eration—N. Y. World. 


























By B. C. FORBES 


These are inspiring developments: 

Peace has been signed. 

Demobilization of our 4,000,000 sol- 
diers has been virtually completed 
without bringing about grave unem- 
ployment troubles. 

Vast fleets heretofore engaged in 
bringing home troops wi!l now be re- 
leased for mercantile purposes. 

Plans for financing enormous Euro- 
pean purchases in this country are be- 
ing energetically laid by perhaps the 
most influential group of banking in- 
terests ever formed in this country. 

Our total foreign trade for the fiscal 
year just ended reached the unparal- 
leled total of $10,000,000,000, and the 
demands of peace are confidently ex- 
pected to develop into very large vol- 
ume when international financing has 
been arranged. 


BOLSHEVISM ON WANE 


America’s harvests this year will un- 
questionably reach a new maximum 
both in quantity and value, and the 
agricultural community is assured of 
very profitable returns. 

Bolshevism, it is agreed, is on the 
wane here as evidently it is in Russia. 

The wage question is still with us, 
buf.,employers are almost a unit in 
striving to avert the trouble which any 
drastic reductions would almost cer- 
tainly bring about. 

The Government ownership mania 
has almost completely subsided in all 
parts of the commonwealth. 

The railroads are virtually assured 
of a square deal from the Government 
although, of course; the exact terms 
on which the $20,000,000,000 worth of 
transportation property will be re- 
turned to its rightful owners have not 
yet been settled. 

Our telephone and telegraph indus- 
tries are shortly to be handed back to 
the same management which built them 
up. 

The advent of Republican control of 
the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives has stimulated confidence 
that business will receive due consid- 
eration at the hands of our lawmakers. 

Although there were. flurries in the 
rates for day-to-day loans on the New 
York Stock Exchange, the monetary 
and banking situation is not unsatis- 
factory, now that the heavy July 1 
disbursements have been taken care 
of. We have, if anything, too large 
a share of the world’s gold. 


THESE INDUSTRIES ACTIVE 


Insurance companies, banking insti- 
tutions and other powerful interests 
have finally manifested a practical in- 
terest in the acute scarcity of homes 
and are beginning to advance moderate 
sums to get building actively under 
way. 

The steel industry has revived very 
briskly and its leaders: are extremely 
optimistic over the 6utlook. 

Copper sales are. increasing —suffi- 
ciently to cause a modest recovery in 
quotations, although it is well to re- 
member that the stock of red metal on 
producers’ hands is extraordinarily 
large. 

The raw materials for both woolen 


and cotton manufacturers are rising in 
price, reflecting doubtless expansion 
in demand for goods, although one can- 
not overcome the feeling that there is 
profiteering at some point of the cloth- 
ing industry; retail prices are exces- 
sive. 

The automobile industry reports a 
veritable boom, and any outsider who 
has the temerity to suggest the possi- 
bility of over-production is laughed to 
scorn, 

Oil continues to enjoy its remark- 
able boom, and although the country 
has been flooded with worthless oil 
stocks, leaders in the industry declare 
that the oil situation is sovnd and like- 
ly to continue prosperons for quite 
some time to come. 

Cancellation of war contracts run- 
ning into ten figures and the disposal 
of surplus war materials have been 
conducted much more smoothly than 
had been expected, and as the back of 
this problem has now been broken, the 
prospects are that it will not occasion 
any grave complications from now on. 

America enters the new peace era 
vith her prestige infinitely increased 
throughout the world, with her wealth 
unapproached by any other nation, 
with her factories and fields and mines 
untouched by the war, with her bank- 
ing system tested and proved equal 
to any emergency, with h=r confidence 
in her power strengthened, and with 
complete conviction that she can play 
a great and worthy part in the com- 
merce, the transportation, and the 
finances of the world hercafter. 


OTHER SIDE OF PICTURE 


The pessimist, of course, could fill in 
plenty of shade in this bright picture. 

He could—and does—tell you that 
there never was greater unrest among 
labor than exists today, chat “vested 
interests” are to be put through their 
paces by the working class voters who 
are in the majority in this country, that 
American ships cannot be run profit- 
ably in competition with Britain and 
Japan, that Europe is bankrupt and 
doomed to renounce many billions of 
public debts, that there will be a re- 
volt here against the exorbitant prices 
charged for many necessaries of life, 
that the League of Nations will in- 
veigle us into no end of complica- 
tions, that our war-inflated export 
trade will collapse, that Europe will 
through sheer necessity flood this 
country with her products at low 
prices. 

The pessimist is quite certain, too, 
that the worst fears of Mr. Vanderlip 
and some others concerning the pos- 
sible fate of Europe will be realized 
and that Bolshevism and anarchy will 
shortly run riot there. And so forth, 
and so on. 

Taking every consideration into the 
reckoning, however, there is very solid 
reason for America and Americans to 
face the future cheerfully, confidently, 
energetically. 

Wall .Street’s unprecedented succes- 
sion of “million share days” has been 
broken. 

Quotations, too, have ceased to be 
always upwards. 

Our readers were well warned to ex- 

(Continued- om page 1184) 
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Investments of 
‘Special Merit 


It is naturally confusing for 
the-average investor to select 
among the great number of 
listed and unlisted stocks and 
bonds the securities that are 
the most appropriate to buy 
and hold. We have chosen 
for special consideration sev- 
’ . eral investments which we re- 
gard as having the qualities 
of security, and offer as lib- 
eral a return as can be ob- 
tained conservatively. 


For information send 
for Circular No. YM-50 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Buffalo Minneapolis Cleveland 








WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
. THE STOCKS OF THE 
FOLLOWING COMPANIES: 
American Chicle 
Colombian Emerald 
Columbia Graphophone 
Du Pont Chemical 
Everett Heaney 
Hale & Kilburn 
Lone Star Gas 
National Casket 
Port Lobos Petroleum 
Union American Cigar 
We will furnish A ye gy on_practi- 
cally any Unlis' Stock Bond of 
the Important Industrial, Public Util- 
Insurance, Steel, Standard 


Olt and Se 
Oil and Sugar "me arem (except Min- 


ing companies) 
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The 
Copper 
Stocks 


Our special circular discussing the 
Metal situation and the outlook of 
leading Copper shares is ready for 
distribution. 


Send for Circular I-48. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 
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Prompt Service 


Prompt informative service is espe- 
cially valuable to investors in times 
like the present. 


We welcome inquiries, which will 
receive the immediate attention of 
our Statistical Department. 


We have prepared of the 
outlook for the following companies: 
Royal Dutch 
U. S. Steel 
Distillers Securities Corporation 
(U. 8. Food Products) 
Pittéburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Co. 

The Barrett Company 
Ohio Cities Gas Co. 


which we shall be a to furnish 
request as long as the supply lasts. 


Chandler Bros. & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
34 PINE ST. NEW YORK 
DIRECT WIRES TO OUR OFFICES IN 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Big Factors Back of Rise Are Unchanged— 


Some Stocks to Buy on Reaction 
By FOUR SQUARE 


The stock market, running true to 
the precedents of previous bull mar- 
ket years, has entered the period of 
summer dullness, irregularity, and re- 
action. Such spotty markets as we 
have been recently -having offer a 
splendid opportunity for purchases on 
the part of those who missed the 
spring movement or, having purchased 
good securities, misjudged the extent 
of the rise and sold out too soon. 

As the public was generally inclined 
to look favorably upon the stock mar- 
ket when people in high places were 
expressing doubtful sentiments, it is 
probable that there are a great many 
more in the latter class than in the for- 
mer. These sold-out bulls have so 
far been quite anxious to take advan- 
tage of every little decline to replace 
their holdings, and it would not be 
surprising if, after they have gotten 
back into the market, some further 
recession would tae place which 
might bring prices down to a level in- 
viting all-round buying. 


REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 


The thing to keep in mind just now 
is that about nine times out of ten, un- 
less there is some important change in 
the fundamental situation, a spring rise 
is followed by a genuine autumn bull 
market which goes much farther with 
a greater volume of trading than was 
seen at any time during the early 
months of the year. If business and 
the crops work out well, it is quite the 
customary thing for speculative opera- 
tions to be resumed in the fall. 

There has been no change in the 
fundamentals back of the present bull 
movement. These factors are quite as 
potent as ever, and may be expected 
to gather force as the country is given 
a practical demonstration of their out- 
workings. Optimism on _ security 
values has been based on the belief 
that the return of peace would bring 
about a great stimulus to manufactur- 
ing and commercial activities both at 
home and abroad through the filling 
of immense reconstruction require- 
ments as well as requirements de- 
ferred on account of war necessities. 
While the war was being carried on 
many of the ordinary developments of 
peace were standing still, stocks of 
goods of various sorts got down to a 
low point and factories fell way be- 
hind on orders. The taking up of this 
slack is counted upon to keep the coun- 
try busy for a year or two. Then 
there is the promise and nearby fulfill- 
ment of bumper harvests. In the past: 
such a wheat harvest as the country 
will reap this year has furnished am- 
ple excuse for a bull market. This 
year we will turn over a record crop 
at a record price—a situation calcu- 
lated to bring about record business 
activity. In addition to these, power- 
ful incentives to optimism, we have 
within our boundaries the largest 
stock of gold in the history of the 
country, amounting to about one-third 
of the visible world’s supply, while at 
the same time we have become the 
creditor of half the world .and are 
monthly adding to our credit balance. 

There are, of course, some factors 
of doubt and it would not be surpris- 
ing, now that the market has had a 
very good upturn, if more emphasis 
were laid on these. They are mainly 
the labor situation at home, the po- 
litical situation abroad, and the var- 


ious problems involved in the return 
of the railroads to private manage- 
ment. The labor situation is no more 
a menace now that it was earlier in 
the year, and it may be remarked that 
those who deferred stock purchases 
because of their fears on this score in 
March and April have received noth- 
ing for their pains, while they have 
missed a great deal. It is not unlike- 
ly that those over-cautious ones who 
are now unduly impressed by Europe’s 
post-bellum predicaments and _ the 
growing railway deficit may also dis- 
cover before very long that the rising 
heights of prosperity have dwarfed 
their little anthills of doubt. Now that 
peace and confidence have been re- 
stored, those things which would stand 
effectively in the way of the renais- 
sance of normal life and business must 
be of undebatable importance and 
world-wide application. 

Prospective purchasers of specula- 
tive issues, however, would do well 
not to follow stocks up during the mid- 
summer period of irregularity, but 
rather to wait for days of weakness 
and uncertainty, which will undoubt- 
edly come and which may be taken ad- 
vantage of to the full for the purchase 
of stocks. Stocks bought on breaks 
at this time may be held confidently, 
even though they may subsequently 
go below the purchase price, in the 
belief that they will in all probability 
come back and reach new high levels 
in the fall boom. Based on the prefer- 
ences of the speculative public in the 
market of the past three or four 
months, it may be inferred that the 
oils, motors, equipments, and rubber 
stocks will be the most popular issues 
in the secondary bull movement. In 
these groups it would be well to look 
for issues which did not participate 
fully in the spring advance—for in- 
stance, among the oils, Pierce Oil and 
Oklahoma Producing & Refining; 
among the motors, White and Willys- 
Overland; American Locomotive among 
the equipments, and Goodrich of the 
rubber group. 


STEEL OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


The steel industry has definitely 
turned the corner and, as always has 
been the case, should share fully in 
the coming period of prosperity. Steel 
common, Bethlehem Steel “B,” Lacka- 
wanna Steel, Republic and Midvale are 
all meritorious stocks for purchase on 
recessions. , 


The copper trade has long since 
turned the corner and is now on the 
upgrade. Smelters, Anaconda, Inspir- 
ation, Kennecott, and Chile may be 
expected to respond to further im- 
provement. 

Among the rails there are none so 
good as Atchison, Southern Pacific and 
Union Pacific—all earning a satisfac- 
tory return under present difficult con- 
ditions and having nothing to fear 
from the outcome of the railroad prob- 
lem. Atchison, as has been previously 
pointed out, has speculative attractive- 
ness as a high-grade “oil-rail.” 

In addition to the standard stocks, 
there are various specialties, such as 
Allis-Chalmers, National Lead, Cast 


Iron Pipe, Gaston, Williams & Wig- 


more, Tennessee Copper & Chemical, 
and Columbia Gas & Electric which 
may be confidently purchased on all 
recessions. 
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STOCKS 
: BONDS 


Complete facilities 
for the execution of orders 
in any amount. 


Hartshorne, Fales & fo. 

















Members N. Y. Stock Bachange 
11 BWAY. TEL. BOWLING GREEN 1616 
How to Begin 
to Invest 


The easiest way to begin invest- 
ing is to adopt the Partial Pay- 
ment Plan. 

By this method, you can buy 
even as little as a $100 bond or 
1 share of stock. You can buy it 
at once. You can make a small 
initial deposit—$10 on a $100 bond ~* 
—and then the balance in 
small monthly installments. 

While you are ying, you re- 
ceive the. interest or dividends. 
They usually amount to much 
more than the carrying charges. 
You invest while you save. 


Send for Booklet B-67 
“Partial Payment Plan” 


John Muir & (p, 
Odd_ Lots 
61 Broadway, NW 

















Chemical Stocks 


American Cyanamid Co. 
By-Products Coke Corp. 
DuPont Chemical Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Merrimac Chemical Co. 
Semet Solvay Co. 


so Sumich inter- § 
information on any 
above. 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 
Investment Bankers 











Philadelphia New York 
Land Title Bidg. 42 Broad Street 
Tel. Spruce 88] Tel. Broad 1300 





Buy Time Tested Investment 


Our 6% First Farm Mortgages and Real 
Estate Gold Bonds have been purchased 
by investors in all sections now for more 
than 35 years without the loss of a dollar. 
Amounts to suit. Let us send you descrip- 
tive pamphlet “F” and offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, WN. D. 


Established 1883 
Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 








CENTRAL LEATHER 


Conditions in the leather market in connection 
with the business position of Central Leather. 


Also late news of many securities, including— 
Jones Bros. Tea 


Sent on request for F-408. 


HUGHES & DIER 
Stocks—-Bonds—Grain 
5@ Broad St. New York: 
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SELECTION OF 
YOUR BANK 


is not a matter of minor importance. 


The fact isan added reason for serious 
consideration of this invitation for your 
account from an institution that is a land- 
mark in American banking. 


We are seeking new business on our 


record. 


The 


Chemical National Bank 


of New Pork 


(Established 1824) 
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HAVE YOU LABOR PROBLEMS 
THAT NEED SOLVING? 


Read John Leitch’s “‘Man to Man: The 
Story of Industrial Democracy.” The 
John Leitch plan increases quantity 
and quality output, pays bigger divi- 
dends, and better wages. Let us send 








299 Broadway, New York. 
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you the book on approval. 


Sign This Coupon and Send It Today 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Please send me, Rostage paid, a copy of “MAN TO MAN,” by John Leitch. 





I will 


you $2.00, within five days after I receive the 
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DIVIDENDS 





United Drug Company 


First Preferred Stock Dividend No. 14 
The Directors of United hs 


clared a quarter’ 
on the ‘Arse preferred tock of United pag 
Co., pa dois TH. to stockholders 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 


New York, June 25th, 1919. 


The Board of Directors have declared 
regular quarterly dividend of one and one 
ha 


per cent. 


stock 


15th, 1919, 
ord the 


at 


144%) on the preferred ca 
of s Company, payable duly 
olders 


te preferred stockh 


ose of business July th, 1910 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 











BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








a Ne imports for the year 
ended June 30 will prove to have 
exceeded $3,000,000,000, or zlmost twice 
the total for 1915 and fully twice the 
total for any year previous to 1912. 
Some people are worrying over this 
showing. In view of the increase in 
our exports to $7,000,000,000, or a gain 
of two and a quarter billions over 1918 
and of more than $4,000,000,00 over any 
year previous to 1916, this growth in 
imports is gratifying, not regrettable. 
There is no need to rush to extremes 
in raising tariff barriers against for- 
eign merchandise. It will be wise to 
protect fully such industries as dyes 
and chemicals from the scheming Ger- 
mans; but, generally speaking, Amer- 
ica must not attempt to sell everything 
and buy nothing. Indeed, the scales 
are already a little too topsy-turvy 
for the general good. The rest of the 
world cannot buy from us unless they 
can sell to us. The one dominant 
fear of thoughtful economists is that 
Europe will be unable to ‘sell a suffi- 
cient amount to us to offset a reason- 
able percentage of her imperative pur- 
chases. 


O UT of the multitude of sharply 
conflicting statements which 
come from Germany regarding her in- 
dustrial conditions, the reasonable de- 
duction would seem to be that she will 
shortly be in a position to offer keen 
competition in the world’s markets. 
Her factories have not been destroyed; 
she possesses a large amount of ma- 
chinery; her right hand has not lost 
its cunning; and after their temporary 
aberration, the stolid German workers 
will doubtless buckle down to hard 
work. The splitting up of the old 
German Empire is not likely to have 
a fatal effect upon the total produc- 
tivity of the Teutons, notwithstand- 
ing the wails of the Prussians that the 
transferring of territory from their 
flag to another spells ruin. 
other countries, America least of all, 
need not become panicky over pro- 
spective German competition, it would 
be folly to assume that Germany, even 
under the rigid peace terms, will be- 
come wholly impotent in international 
markets. 


While 


fi HE writer, on visiting many towns 

throughout the Central and Mid- 
die Western states, everywhere found 
a remarkable degree of optimism and, 
in most cases, great activity. That a 


.general trade boom is getting under 


way can scarcely be doubted. Building 
must be undertaken on an unprecedent- 
ed scale virtually from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. In more than one city 
workers—not of the shiftless variety, 
but good, steady men—have been 
obliged to give up their jobs and try 
their fortune elsewhere, solely be- 
cause their homes were sold by the 
owners and they could not find homes 
at rentals they could afford to pay. 
The coming building boom will have 
marked effect upon many industries. 
There is more money available both 
for spending and investing in this coun- 
try than ever before, and the truth 
is that people are showing little nig- 
gardliness. Orders from foreign coun- 
tries are confidently expected to mul- 
tiply as soon as proper credit facil- 
ities are arranged by the powerful 
financial interests now energetically at 


work on this problem. The ships will 
soon be available for the carriage of 
freight to most, if not all, parts of 
the world. In this connection remem- 
ber that the vesseis which are now 
bringing over American soldiers at 
the rate of between 300,000 and 400,000 a 
month will nearly all be available for 
trade purposes within a month or two. 


E VERYTHING points to another in- 
crease in railroad freight rates. 
It is authoritatively computed that 
freight and passenger rates have ad- 
vanced. an average of less than 20 
per cent., whereas the cost of living 
has soared more than 200 per cent. 
And, of course, the cost to the rail- 
roads of doing business has increased 
very severely. The rate advances 
granted by Mr. McAdoo have been 
swallowed up by larger payments for 
wages—without, by the way, satisfy- 
ing the railwaymen’s brotherhoods, 
which threaten again to go on the 
rampage. It is difficult to see how 
Congress can solve the railroad prob- 
lem without taking action of one kind 
or another to insure reasonable profits 
to well-managed, solvent companies. 
The financial results recorded under 
Government operation are such that it 
is extremely doubtful if even the most 
skilful private management could 
make accounts square uzder existing 
cost levels. Nobody enjoys having 
to pay higher railway rates, yet higher 
rates are preferable to demoralized 
transportation. We have had enough 
of the latter and must strive to reach 
some arrangement which will be equit- 
able alike to the owners and the users 
of the roads. 


Y the way, if you indulged in any 

funny business in preparing your 
tax returns, look out. The authorities 
are very much on the job. The im- 
prisonment sentence imposed upon two 
Boston woo! dealers is a sample of 
what other guilty ones may expect. 


MERICAN business men, to say 

nothing of American workers, 
will do well to ponder the full sig- 
nificance of the following authorita- 
tive dispatch from London: “The new 
Department of Overseas Trade is ready 
with a plan for the reform of the con- 
sular service and the establishment of 
commercial attaches. It is proposed to 
spend at least $5,000,000 annually on 
the consular service and nearly $1,250,- 
000 on the commercial attaches. Sev- 
eral associations of British manufac- 
turers intend to take advantage of this 
new activity on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. The largest of these repre- 
sents directly, or through allied organ- 
izations, nearly 20,000 firms, with a cap- 
ital of £4,000,000,000 ($20,000,000,000).” 
The Director of this federation said: 
“We shall spend this year a third of 
our income and another £20,000 from 
our reserve on gthe development of 
British overseas trade. If we go on 
as we have begun we shall cover the 
world with British trade Commission- 
ers. They will not be selling agents 
or commercial travelers, but they will 
have a freer hand than the Consuls or 
commercial attaches, and their reports 
will reach British manufacturers the 
day after they are received.” 
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EDWIN A. POTTER, Jr. 


MEN MAKING MARK I 


a 





ALEXANDER PHILLIPS 


NEW GUARANTY TRUST VICE-PRESIDENTS 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has recently taken into its of- 
ficial organization two men who gained 
their banking experience outside of 
New York City, in widely separated 
fields. One of them had his early train- 
ing in France, and then served as 
branch manager in India, Australia, 
and on the West Coast of this country. 
The other began his banking career in 
Chicago and came to New York only 
Six years ago. 

Alexander Phillips, former manager 
of the Paris office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York and more 
recently acting representative at Brus- 
sels, was appointed a vice-president of 
the trust company at a meeting of the 
executive committee on May 12, 

Mr. Phillips was born at Karachi, In- 
dia, in 1863. He attended school in 
Switzerland and France and at the age 
of seventeen began his banking ex- 
perience with the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris. After some years 
in the Paris and London offices Mr. 
Phillips became accountant or man- 
ager successively of the bank’s over- 
seas branches in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Melbourne, Sydney and San Francisco. 
Leaving the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte, Mr. Phillips associated him- 
self with the Credit Industrial of Paris 
and with the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company, becoming secre- 
tary of the latter. 

In April, 1916, Mr. Phillips became 
Special Foreign Representative of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, and when 
the Paris office was opened in July, 
1917,,-he was appointed manager. He 
organized the office which the com- 
pany maintained in Tours for the bene- 
fit of the American Expeditionary 
Force during the war. After the sign- 
ing of the armistice Mr. Phillips was 
assigned to special work in Belgium 
and it was as a result of his investi- 
gations there, leading to the conclu- 
sion that the company should take an 
active part in the rehabilitation of the 
country, that the opening of a branch 
in Brussels was decided upon. 

Mr. Phillips ‘returned to America 
upon the day of his appointment and 
immediately entered upon his duties 
in the Foreign Department of the 
Guaranty Trust Company. 


Edwin A. Potter, Jr., president of 


_the Finance and Trading Corporation, 


was appointed a vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York at a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors on May 21. 

Mr. Potter came to New York in 
1913 from Chicago, where he had been 
successively with the American Trust 
and Savings Bank and the Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank. He was associated with Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Grayson M.-P. Murphy 
in M. M. P. Murphy & Co., Inc. When 
Colonel Murphy joined the Guaranty 
Trust Company Mr Potter organized 
the Finance and Trading Corporation, 
which is engaged in the general busi- 
ness of industrial reorganization and, 
through its subsidiaries, in industrial 
reporting and accounting. 





One of the most important require- 
ments right now is the establishment 
of regular sailings and regular mails 
to the various principal markets of 
the world. Tramp service that -pro- 
vides a steamer to-day, another one 
the day after to-morrow, and then no 
more for a month, does not answer 
the purposes of healthy commerce. An 
exporter must be able to count on 
regular sailings, and he should be able 
several months ahead, to inform his 
customer in the Argentine, for in- 
stance, that the goods called for on a 
certain order will go forward on such 
and such a date. 

Until some such service as this is 
established, and until we are permitted 
more freedom of commercial action in 
the United States, the restoring of this 
country’s foreign trade to a normal 
basis, and its expansion, will be a 
dificult and prolonged process.—Sol. 
Wexler, J. S. Bache & Co., New York. 

; * * * 


pa noise is being made in the 
newspapers over the shipment of 
a few millions of gold into this coun- 


try from Canada and out of this coun- . 


ty to Latin America. There is no oc- 
casion to become excited over either 
movement. If a quarter of a billion, 
or even half a billion, dollars of the 
gold now owned by the United States 
were owned in Europe the whole world 
would be better off today. 
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Canada’s Export Trade and 
Investment Opportunities 


[' will pay you to keep an eye on the progress of Canada in manu- 
facturing and Export Trade, also in investmeftt opportunities. 


Keen American capitalists are coming within the borders of The 
Dominion to establish plants, and take advantage of the Imperial Prefer- 
ence by which “Made in Canada” will become a world wide slogan. 


The story of Canada’s development week by week, is told clear and 
plain for investors and business readers in Canada’s leading business paper. 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


“In the POST each week you will find information of real value to 
you if you are interested or likely to be interested financially in Canada_ 
The POST provides through the largest and most highly specialized staff of any business 
fo tah Fg ev yee and accurate service of regular information on the 
ian Market for Bonds and Securities of all kinds—i ion which you can use to 
bring you in many a dollar. 
It will pay you to have the POST each week. Send for a subscription today. The 
cost is $3.50 per year by mail to any American address, and here is a form convenient for you 
to use in ordering. 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA, 
143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 


Please enter me as a regular subscriber, commencing at once. I am enclosing 
$3.50 to pay for my subscription for the first year. 

















OPPORTUNIT 


O LD-LINE INVESTMENT STOCKS 

have generally been depressed as 
the result of changes brought about 
by the war in the past five years. The 
railroad stocks had a brief session of 
popularity in the stock market during 
the latter part of 1916, but most of 
the so-called standard stocks, that is, 
the issues which were firmly establish- 
ed in investment and speculative fa- 
vor when the war came, were neglected 
all through the war markets of 1915 and 
1916, while some exceptions among the 
old-line issues have been war pros- 
perous, most of them have not, but all 
will come back to something of their 
accustomed prosperity in the long 
years of peace. 

Now that the peace treaty has been 
signed, the investor would do well to 
study some of the issues which have 
been hurt by the upsetting of normal 
conditions during the war. as well as 
those of the standard stocks which 
have been strengthened by war pros- 
perity and may be expected in the na- 
ture of things to continue to share in 
the period of prosperity which all far- 
seeing business men agree lies imme- 
diately ahead of us. 













six months. 







reinvestment of these funds. 


to your requirements. 


The July issue of our booklet 
describes a number of attractive investments, yielding up to 7 per 
cent., in which are included issues of Governments, railroads, muni- 
cipalities, public utilities, and industrial corporations. 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street 


Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 
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as a Peace 
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FOR INVESTORS 


A Diversified List of Standard Stocks 


Investment 


By J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 








Standard Peace Stocks for Investment 


American Smelting & Refining....... 
American Telephone & Telegraph.... 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........ 
Consolidated Gas of New York....... 
Pullman Company...... eC” 
MUAOR RMU SY ile'k 5 Viaissincie 0s ven sneeaee 
Unthed States Steel... cc cccsccckem 


Present 
Price High—Low Per Ct. 
About Lastl0 Yrs. Dividend Yield 


$84 1227%— 50% #4 48 
105 — 153%— 905% 8 7.6 


101 125%— 75 6 5.9 
101  165%— 76% eae 
127 200 —100% 8 6.2 
134 219 —101% 10 7.4 
108 —-13654— 41% 5 46 
$760 $48 Av. 6.2 











In the case of those companies which 
have seen their revenues dwindle in 
recent years because they were unable 
to adjust selling prices for their ser- 
vices or manufacture so as to meet 
rising costs of materials and labor, 
the change for the better is likely to 
be slow in coming. The fiction of an 


July Reinvestments 


Income From Uninvested Funds 


F you have investments which mature or on which interest is 
paid during July, it is your immediate problem to consider the 





Our Bonp DEpaRTMENT can furnish you with information regarding 
‘nvestment securities and can recommend bonds and notes best suited 


‘* Investment 


If you should desire to hold your funds in reserve, you can never- 
theless keep them on a satisfactory earning basis through a deposit 
account with us, bearing interest on daily balances. 
higher rate of interest on deposits subject to 30° days’ notice of 
withdrawal, or on certificates of deposit issued for from three to 


It will be a pleasure to explain, personally or by mail, how we 
may assist you in keeping your funds profitably employed. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Recommendations” 


: MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue and 60th Street 


Resources over $700,000,000 


immediate drop in commodity prices 


following the end of the war has long: 


since been exploded, but it must be 
admitted that the tendency, no mat- 
ter how imperceptible at the start, 
will be in the direction of lower costs, 
and that, therefore, the worst is over 
for these concerns. 
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On the other hand, those of the 


“standard stocks which benefited from 


the demand for war materials may not 
be expected to show such a large sur- 
plus of profits.over dividend require- 
ments in the years to come. But they 
will undoubtedly show a greater earn- 
ing power than was apparent in the 
ante-bellum days because they have 
generally added to their stock of work- 
ing capital for use in manufacturing 
and merchandising while various addi- 
tions and improvements to plants have 
resulted in more efficient production. 
From the investment point of view, 
moreover, the war-prosperous -stand- 
ard stocks are more attractive than 
ever, even if their profits of the next 
few years fail to approach their war 
records, for the reason that a large 
part of earnings have been ploughed 
back into property, bonded debt has 
been reduced, investment holdings 
have been added to, and surplus ac- 
counts have been enlarged so as to 
afford future protection for dividends 
in times of failing earnings. Stocks 
of the old-established concerns which 
put away a large part of their war 
earnings are entitled to sell higher in 
the future even if their earnings should 
go back to the pre-war level. 


By choosing some of the standard 
stocks which have been war prosper- 
ous and some which have not, and by 
making reasonably sure that. all of 
those chosen are likely to prosper un- 
der the new conditions of peace, the 
investor may obtain a well-diversified 
investment list- without including any 
of the new favorites. In the list incor- 
porated herewith there: are seven 
standard stocks, only two of which 
were hurt very seriously during the 
war, three which declined. during the 
war and yet did not suffer much loss 
in earnings, and, two which were dis- 
tinctly war prosperous. American 
Telephone & Telegraph and Consoli- 
dated Gas of New York were those 
which suffered most from the earnings 
point of view. The two rails, Atchison 
and Union Pacific came down in price, 
although their earnings actually 
showed gains—especially was this true 
in, the case of Atchison—while Pull- 
man lost both in earnings and market 
price. American Smelting and United 
States Steel were greatly benefited, 
the latter reaching a new high price 
level for all time. 


In order to carry out the principle 
of diversification, the investor who de- 
sires to purchase these stocks should 
buy an equal amount of each. One 
share of each of the stocks ‘in the list 
may be purchased for a total of $760 at 
the current price level. On such an 
investment dividends would be re- 
ceived at the rate of a total of $48 
annually, making the return on the 
composite investment about 6.2. per 
cent. annually. All of the stocks. in 
the list have a bright future under 
peace ‘conditions,.and some of them, 
such as Atchison, American Telephone 
& Telegraph, and Consolidated Gas of 
New York, are outstanding investment 
bargains at the present time. 


.. Taking them up one at’a time and 
pointing out the sajient features from 
the investment point of view it may be 
mentioned that American Smelting & 
Refining, in spite of the periodical jug- 
gling with its dividend, is a rapidly 
growing property with a future, which 


_makes the stock appear cheap at the 


present level. -In fact, in the case of 
Smelters, it may be said that the prop- 
(Continued on page | 1184) 
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ASTON, WILLIAMS & WIG- 
J MORE has so far not moved with 
the shipping stocks, the foreign trade 
stocks, nor the “peace stocks” in. gen- 
eral, yet it has legitimate claims for 
inclusion in all of these categories. Its 
reluctance has been largely due to the 
prejudice which often grows up against 
a stock which is started off at too 
high a level and later sinks lower and 
lower to the great discomfiture of 
those pufchasers who unhesitatingly 
responded to the early over-optimsm. 
In cases of this kind it usually remains 
for a new group of speculators or in- 
vestors to see the latent possibilities 
and take advantage of them. Just now 
there is nothing against Gaston, Wil- 
liams & Wigmore but the old preju- 
dice—the memory of the disappointing 
sequel of its debut three years ago. 
The company’s earnings situation has 
turned rather definitely for the better. 
It is reported that in May the opera- 
tion of a single vessel resulted in a 
clear profit of $125,000. The company 
controls 18 ships, the earnings of which 
are expected alone to cover the divi- 
dend requirements. Fullest advantage 
is being taken of the gradual resump- 
tion of international commercial rela- 
tions. A new branch has recently been 
established at Trieste, and Fiume prob- 
ably will be the seat of another.. As 
an instance of the reawakening of ac- 
tivity on all sides, it is said that the 
company has recently. sold to China 
textile machinery valued at $1,500,000. 
At its present price, Gaston, Williams 
& Wigmore stock yields about 53% per 
cent. All the bad news appears to be 
out on this issue, the dividend has 
been reduced, and any- change in the 
outlook for the company or its -se- 
curities should be for the better. 


* * & 


MELTERS has a variable dividend 

record and a rather spotty past 
from the investment point of view, 
but it is a rather dependable specu- 
lative performer. That is, whenever 
a big bull market gets under way those 
who pin their faith to American Smelt- 
ing & Refining common are rarely, if 
ever disappointed. In the big -bull 
market of 1915 there was a spread of 
52% points between its low and high 
points. Back in 1905, when Smelters 
had its really sensational move, it re- 
corded an advance of fully 90 points. 
Smelters is especially attractive now 
that the copper industry has definitely 
turned the corner. The popular specu- 
lative incentive, however, is foupd in 
Smelters’ large silver production, and 
the indication that affairs in Mexico 
are in better shape than appears on 
the surface, this deduction being 
drawn from the fact that the recent 
recrudescence of Villista activities just 
below the Rio Grande had .no effect 
on the market for the stock. Smelters’ 
silver production has been increasing 
year by year, as shown by the record 
of revenue from this source which has 
been as follows in recent years: .1915, 
$38,007,727 ; 1916, $41,179;791 ; 1917, .$49,- 
044,505; 1918, $54,547,364. India’s war 
prosperity has absorbed the world’s 
floating supply of silver, and it is al- 
most a proverbial truth that India 
never. disgorges any of the, precious 
metals after they have passed into the 
hands of the natives. Experts look for 
a number of years of high silver. prices 
for. this -very reason. Cerro. de Pasco 
has shown what a “silver-copper” 
stock is capable of stockmarketwise 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Gnce it attracts popular attention. 
Smelters has been in good demand 
with very. little stock offered on re- 
cent declines, and may be expected be- 
fore long to take the lead of the “sil- 
ver-coppers” with Anaconda a close 


second. 
* * * 


"Shape erg ene GAS & ELECTRIC has 
been quietly growing while the 
doubters have scoffed. No concern, 
except perhaps Ohio Cities Gas, has 
been attacked more vehemently by 
carping statisticians on charges of 
over-capitalization and other alleged 
evils of over-optimism. Some sig- 
nificant things that the critics have 
evidently overlooked are these: Since 
1914, the business of the company’s gas 
department has increased nearly 20 
per cent., the electric department has 
made a gain of about 80 per cent., 
while oil production has increased 200 
per cent., having been 274,910 barrels 
in 1918, as compared. with only 89,000 
barrels in 1914.. The number of gas 
wells owned has increased from 452 
to 656, and the number of oil wells has 
expanded from 79 to 142. Gasoline pro- 
duction was 9,187,311 gallons in 1918, 
where there was none in 1914. In the 
meantime there has been an increase 
of only about $3,000,000 in bonded debt, 
while $700,000 has been added to sur- 
plus, and more than $1,500,000 to re- 
serves, working capital also showing an 
increase of more than $1,350,000. Earn- 
ings on the $50,000,000 capital stock, 
reflecting expansion in production and 
sales, have grown from only a little 
more than % of 1 per cent. in 1914, to 
nearly 6% per cent. in 1918, and are 
still increasing at a consistent rate. 
Last year the United Fuel Gas Co., a 
subsidiary, brought in a 2,000-barrel 
well in the Cabin Creek district of 
West Virginia, where the oil is high- 
grade and small wells are the rule. A 
recent significant development in re- 
lation to the company’s possibilities 
of expanding oil production was the 
bringing in of a small well in Kana- 
wha County, West Virginia, which was 
formerly a gas well.- After drilling to 
the oil this well flowed only 175 barrels 
a day, but it proved up a block of 
6,000 acres, and the company is now 
going ahead with the drilling of ten 
additional wells. The oil is Pennsyl- 
vania grade and commands a premium 
of 50 cents a barrel over the $# price. 


Investment of American capital in 
China has always proved very profit- 
able in the past, and will do so in a 
much larger way in the future. Our 
resources in minerals alone are im- 
mense. These resources are at present 
practically undeveloped, owing to the 
lack of capital and also of experienced 
and trained men, such as engineers, 
etc., and the want of suitable machin- 
ery. We need farming machinery and 
this is an excellent opportunity for ma- 
chinery manufacturers. Many of our 
people are not'as yet in a position to 
purchase such machinery outright, but, 
if supplied on credit, would soon be 
able to pay off the indebtedness with 
interest. With proper machinery we 
Chinese alone could feed the world— 
Kungau Whang, M. P. 

* * * 


William G. Graham, a Vice-President 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, has been elected a Director of 
the National Thrift Bond Corporation. 


Business efficiency 
and good digestion 


ANY a man in a position of 
authority is a failure because 
of his petulant, fault-finding 

manner to those under him. To his 
assistants his faults are attributable to 
a bad disposition. In reality his trouble 
may be wholly due to a bad digestion. 


A man whose digestion is impaired, even 
slightly, is prone to be irritable, cross and 
annoyed by trifles. Under these conditions, 
he is unable to do his best work or obtain 
cooperation and the best work from those 
around him. 


The whole efficiency of many an organi- 
zation is often lowered by the digestive 
troubles of the ‘“‘man at the top’—troubles 
due in many an instance to a fidelity to the 
business that has led him to eat his meals 
hastily, without proper mastication, or the 
slightest mental relaxation. 


If such a man will pay strict attention’ to 
his diet, eat rationally and chew a stick of 
my original pepsin gum for ten minutes after 
each meal his digestive troubles will disappear 
and there will be a noticeable increase in 
efficiency which will extend to the whole staff. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
Cleveland Chicago Kansas City 
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HUDSON RIVER NIGHT LINES 
New York Albany 


The Luxurious Route to Vacation Land 


Troy 


Leave Pier 32, N. R., foot Canal Street, week 
days, 6 P. M. and 7 P. M.; Sundays and holi- 
days, 6 P. M.and9 P.M. West 132nd Street 
half-hour later. Due Albany 6 o’clock follow- 
ing morning. Direct rail connections to all 
points north, east and west. 


LARGEST RIVER STEAMERS IN THE WORLD 
HUDSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 


FORBES 














Bureau of Financial Literature 


Investment Information is valuable only when based upon a real 
- knowledge of security values. 


The men best informed in the financial world are constantly giv- 
ing out valuable information for prospective investors. These men 
are authorities on financial matters and often a suggestion from one of 
them has saved thousands of dollars where otherwise this money might 
have gone into a poor investment. 

FORBES BUREAU OF FINANCIAL LITERATURE has 
been established to help Forbes readers to keep in touch with 
what is most timely in this field, and to this end there will 
be published in each issue of FORBES MAGAZINE a list 
of the most recent booklets and other financial literature which we 
believe will be of interest to them. *: 

The list given this week may contain just the information you need. 
Look it over and check the items you are interested in, return the list 
to us and you will receive this information promptly and without cost 
or other obligation. 


Allied Packers, Inc. 


Letter describing this new stock and giving complete information con- 
cerning officers, companies acquiréd and financial standing. 


Oil and Peace 
Concise pandect of oil stocks and the coming oil era. 
Commonwealth Petroleum Corporation 
Giving history, holdings, production, earnings, and summary of this new 
Standard Oil Subsidiary. 
Questionnaire for Investors 
How to test the safety of investments. 
The Monthly Instalment Plan 


A practical plan for investing in sound stocks or bonds presented in the 
form of questions and answers. 


Federal Capital Stock Tax Law 


— for making the required returns under. the Federal Stock Tax 
aw. 
Convertible Bonds 

Booklet giving complete information on ‘48 well-known conyertible issues. 
Wilson & Company, Inc. 

Circular describing business, finances, earnings, securities and prospects. 
Prosperity and Railroads —— 

Descriptive circular.. 
Cities Service Preferred Stock 

Circular describing this stock. 
International Nickel 


An analysis of this important metal corporation covering business oper- 
tions, earnings, finances, dividends and prospects. 


Oil—Past, Present, and Future 


History and origin of petroleum; the first oil well; methods of drilling 
wells; most promising oil fields; production and refining of oil. 


Municipal Bonds for the Larger Cities in New York State 


* Descriptive circular. 
Ohio Cities Gas 
Analysis of the outlook and present standing of this company. 


American Steel Foundries 


Review and possibilities described. 


Forbes Bureau of Financial Literature | 
B. C. FORBES Publishing Company, Inc. 299 Broadway, New York 
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erty is much bigger and broader and 
more important than the management, 
and that it will continue to grow and 
increase in value in the years to come, 
no matter what little off-again-on- 
again tactics are pursued in the mat- 
ter of dividend payments. The com- 
pany received $208,840,412 from sales 
of copper in 1918, as compared with 
only $71,712,527 in 1914, and the same 
sort of improvement has been shown 
in sales of silver, lead, zinc and tin. 
Smelting capacity is now close to 1,- 
000,000,000 pounds of the various met- 
als annually. Since the war began the 
profit and loss surplus has grown from 
$19,500,000 to more than $27,000,000, 
while $6,700,000 has been added to re- 
serve accounts. More than 80 per cent. 
has been earned on the common stock 
in the past four years, while only 22 
per cent. has been paid out in divi- 
dends. On Dec. 31, 1918, the net tan- 
gible assets applicable to Smelters 
common stock amounted to $144 per 
share. 

American Telephone & Telegraph has 
paid dividends at the rate of 8 per cent. 
for the past twelve years and the com- 
pany has been growing steadily all 
this time. While business expanded 
and costs went up, earnings failed to 
show any increase during the war pe- 
riod and at time doubts have been 
expressed regarding the maintenance 
of the 8 per cent. dividend rate. About 
130 was a good average price for Tele- 
phone in the days before the war. At 
present the stock is 25 points below 
this level, in spite of the fact that it is 
an investment stock of well-recognized 
merit. Consolidated Gas of New York 
is also well below its average price 
level of pre-war years. Its earnings 
fell off during the war for much the 
same reasons that applied to Tele- 
phone, as both these companies must 
sell their service at fixed prices. The 
return of normal conditions will bring 
gradual relief, and it may be expected 
that both Consolidated Gas and Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph will re- 
spond by appreciation in market prices 
to the improved conditions. Consoli- 
dated Gas has a large equity in the 
New York Edison Company, which has 
a practical monopoly on the electric 
lighting and power business of New 
York City, and has large surplus re- 
sources to draw upon for the main- 
tenance of its dividend rate. 


PULLMAN CO. ATTRACTIVE 


The Pullman Company felt the war 
restrictions on travel and suffered from 
high operating costs in its railway car 
operating department. Some of this 
lost revenue was made up, however, 
through a larger participation in car 
construction orders both for domes- 
tic and foreign account. The Pullman 
Company has a factory organization 
which is a model of efficiency and loy- 
alty, and it has long been the practice 
of this concern to take on outside work 
in dull times, even at a loss, in order to 
hold its trained factory personnel. 
The financial position of the company 
is very strong, and although profits 
were small last year, the 8 per cent. 
dividend which has been ‘paid regularly 
since 1900 was never really menaced. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
was one of the old-established com- 
panies which was immensely strength- 
ened by means of ploughed-in war pro- 
fits. Although nearly $120 a share was 
earned on Steel.common during the 
past four years, only $31 was paid 
out in dividends, leaving $89 a share, 


or well above the pre-war selling price 
of the stock, in the property, in the sur- 
plus account and in investments. 
Whereas, Steel common was one time 
largely “water,” it is notable that on 
Dec. 31, 1918, the balance sheet showed 
net assets applicable to the common 
stock amounting to $1,194,158,104, or 
$235 a share on the $508,302,500 common 
stock. The steel industry is one of 
-the corner stones of the country’s 
business, and if the country prospers 
in general, the steel industry may be 
expected to prosper. If the Steel Cor- 
poration prospers, further distribution 
of extra dividends are not unlikely. 

Very little need be said about At- 
chison and Union Pacific. Both of 
these roads are now earning more 
than they reported in the years imme- 
diately preceding the war, although 
their stocks are selling several points 
below the prices recorded in previous 
years of good earnings results. Both 
of these stocks are worth all they 
are now selling for as straight invest- 
ments, while their asset values are 
probably 50 points above the current 
market prices. Any era of general 
business prosperity which would not 
mean increased earnings for the big 
railroad systems of the country is un- 
thinkable. Atchison and Union Pa- 
cific have demonstrated an ability to 
cover their dividends with a good mar- 
gin of safety during the period of the 
greatest operating difficulties that have 
ever beset the railroads of the coun- 
try. They are two of the best rails 
for the investor to buy now, regardless 
of what disposition is made of* the 
railroad problem. 


Business Forecast 

(Continued from page 1178) 
pect such a development, for it became 
manifest some time ago that not a 
few stocks were being overboomed by 
more or less powerful interests, Ir- 
regularity is likely to continue for 
some time and holders of stocks who 
have glittering paper. profits should 
consider the advisability of disposing 
of at least a part of their commitments, 
particularly the shares which have 
been subjected to the most spectacular 
pyrotechnics. 

Within a month or two the stock 
outlook should become more clari- 
fied. It may be that after midsummer 
quietness, fundamental conditions will 
be such as to warrant expectations of 
still further improvement in trust- 
worthy securities. One fact to be kept 
in mind, however, is that our total war 
bill has not yet been fully met and 
that investors will unquestionably be 
called upon to subscribe on an ex- 
tensive scale for the credit securities 
arising from the granting of very 
large credits to European purchasers 
of merchandise here. 


I should like to see railroad net 
earnings beyond 6 per cent. divided be- 
tween stockholders, Government and 
labor, with a fixed maximum beyond 
which the earnings of the stockholders 
should not go. I strongly believe in 
the idea that capital and labor must 
consider thémselves partners, a con- 
ception which is bqgund more and more 
to lead to the full recognition on the 
part of labor that in return for.the en- 
joyment of short hours and the high- 
est possible wages, labor must give its 
maximum in work, not the minimum, 
in order to enable the country suc- 
cessfully to compete and to maintain 
these high standards—Payl M, War- 
burg. 
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Press and Readers’ Comments 


a 


MAGAZINE PROFITABLE AND IN- 
TERESTING. 

So far as I have perused your pub- 
lication I find it most profitable as well 
as intensely interesting. 

W. E. AMBROSE. 

Piedmont, West Va. 

* * * 


CONTINUED SCHOOLING 

I cannot let the opportunity go by 
without expressing to you the earnest 
appreciation and high regard I have 
for your magazine. 

Your articles are so like good medi- 
cines—when taken as prescribed best 
results are obtained. 

I have no idle moments, for in slack 
periods I read with interest “Keys to 
Success,” “Fact and Comment,” etc., 
and consider such reading continued 


schooling. 
J. J. MANOR. 


REVEALING ANECDOTES TOLD 
WITH CHARM 
Interviewing, a fine and gentle art 
in the United States, was never better 
illustrated than in B. C. Forbes’s “Men 
Who Are Making America.” Sketches 
of the fifty leading men of big busi- 
ness, industrial and financial, are told 
with all the charm of an after-dinner 
talk with some one who knows. them. 
Indeed, Mr. Forbes has a wide and 
intimate acquaintance with these men 
which makes it possible for him to 
give anecdotes characteristic of them, 
which for their interesting and reveal- 

ing character are seldom equaled. 
Mr. Forbes is undoubtedly a hero 
orshiper after the heart of Carlyle. 
No question comes into his mind 
hether his great men are making 
\merica or whether America is mak- 
ng them. It is the captains of indus- 
y themselves who, in many of the 
cetches, point out, as did Charles M. 
chwab, that. they were fortunate in 
etting into an industry in its infancy 
hat offered phenomenal opportunities, 
r, in Horace Greeley’s words, that 
they grew up with the country.” 
An interpretation of the volume in 
he preface shows that Mr. Forbes 


was consciously telling the life stories 
of successful men in order to help 
other men to become successful. 
“Tis not in mortals to command 
success; 
We will do more—deserve it.” 
he quotes from Shakespeare after 
giving a list of the qualities within 
reach of all that desire success. They 
include: Integrity, self-denial, sin- 
cerity, industry, sobriety, self-culture, 
cheerfulness, self-reliance, good tem- 
per, courage, stick-to-itiveness, con- 
fidence, concentration, steadfastness, 
loyalty, ambition, optimism and polite- 
ness. 


It is because of this point of view 
throughout the book that a banker 
wishes it could be read each week in 
every class in every public school in 
America. But there are many sup- 
porters of the schools in the country 
who would consider the book some- 
thing in the nature of propaganda for 
the probity and beneficence of Wall 
Street and the corporations, and men 
of socialistic views would certainly 
prescribe it—Waterbury Republican. 

* * * 
HIGHLY PLEASED ‘ 

I am a regular subscriber fo “Forbes” 
and am highly pleased with it. It is 
the most interesting and helpful mag- 
azine published, in my opinion, and 
I recommend it wherever and when- 
_— possible, especially to young peo- 
ple. 

MAX M. MAUSCHUTZ. 


San Antonio, Texas. 
* * * 


KEPT HIM INTERESTED 

Let me say something in regard to 
your book, “Men Who Are Making 
America.” When I received it I read 
the sketch of J. Ogden Armour, and 
when I finished that I had become so 
interested that before nightfall I had 
the book half read. Any young man 
wanting knowledge of how different 
men made their way ought to buy 
the book. 
: FRANCIS W. JOANS. 


Culebra, Porto Rico. 











Ambition Realized 


‘Were any of your boyish ambitions 
er realized?” asked the sentimen- 
list. 

“Yes,” said the practical person. 
Whén my mother used to cut my hair 
often wished I might be bald- 
ieaded.” 


* * * 


Accidents Will Happen 

Guest —“I would have been here 
ooner, but | had the misfortune to 
puncture a tire on a broken bottle.” 

Host—“But couldn’t you see the bot- 
tle 2” 

Guest—“‘Well, hardly; you see it was 
n the pocket of the fellow I ran 
ver,” 


Not Much Time 
“Second thoughts are best,” said the 
sage. 
“But you can’t do much thinking in 
a second,” maintained the utter dolt. 
* * * 


Overdid It 

“A police court isn’t all grim and sor- 
did,” remarked Judge White the other 
day. “Sometimes something really 
funny happens. Not so very long ago 
a chauffeur was brought in after hav- 
ing run down a man. 

“Didn’t you know if you struck this 
pedestrian he would be seriously in- 
jured?’ I asked. 


«+ -“*Veg, sir” replied the chauffeur. 
“*Then why didn’t you zigzag your 


car and miss him?’ 


“‘He was zigzagging himself and - 


outguessed me, your honor,’ was the 
answer.” 
* * * 


Deeply Touched 
Pastor—“Don’t you think I touched 
them rather deeply this morning?” 
Deacon—“I don’t know, sir. I haven’t 
counted up yet.”.. 























BUTTE MINER 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 
BUTTE, MONTANA 


GREATEST CIRCULATION 


of any Daily Newspaper in Montana 


offers opportunities to 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS - 


Not only in the usual advantageous way 
but through the more modern method of 


CONSTRUCTIVE CO-OPERATION 


Special Attention is given to insure com- 
plete and proper distribution to make 
advertising campaigns successful. 


Eastern Representatives 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company 


225 Fifth Avenue 900 Mallers Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 
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| This is just to remind you that 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


Is more than ever the magazine that should become one of the 
assets of your business. ; 

Each issue of FORBES contains enough material that will, if 
applied to your business, more than pay the entire cost of a 
year’s subscription. 

Through special signed articles by Captains of Industry you are 
able to keep in touch with what is happening in the business 
world -because these men are able to give you the inside 
information and practical advice upon the vital questions of 
the day. 

The department devoted to Opportunities for Investors is based 
upon careful investigation-of market conditions by an expert 

_. in financial matters. 

Through these advantages that FORBES is able to give you you 
are not obliged to guess about important matters; you may 
know as definitely as it is possible to know, and in time to 
make good use of the information. 

FORBES contains no fiction. It is becoming more and more the 
business magazine for business men. 

‘FORBES is ‘issued 26 times a year 


Subscribe today. 


ES SS LS LS 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
299 Broadway, New York. 


Please enter R24 subscription to FORBES for one 
for w 


ear, with the next 
issue, I enclose remittance of :$3.00- ( corde $3.50; “Forelen, $4.00). 



































The man with one of the most 
important jobs in America 


As we sit at our comfortable tables enjoying our steaks and 
our roasts, how rarely do we think of the man who makes 
it possible for us to have them. 


He is the cattle raiser. Like other men he isin business to 
make a living. He must receive prices high enough to cover 
heavy costs and to bring him a profit. 


Naturally while the stock raiser wants to get high prices 
for his animals you want to pay as little as possible for your 
meat. The packer would like to see you both satisfied. 


For the success of the packer — whose average profit on 
beef is only a fraction of a cent per pound—depends on 
volume. 


Prices that encourage the cattle raiser to produce heavily 
and the consumer to eat generously spell volume of business, 
and that is what the packer needs. 


Considering the price that cattle men must receive for 
animals, Swift & Company sells meat at as low a price as 

- itis humanly possible to sell it, because of competition, large 
volume, and efficient methods. 


Eliminating Swift & Company’s fractional profits entirely 
would make practically no difference in the price of meat 
or live stock. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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How can I develop personal 
efficiency? 

How can I develop the power 
to think? 

What .books shall I read to 
improve my education? 

How can I cultivate high 
ideals? 

Can I learn to develop the 
highest efficiency in my 


work? 

How should I invest my 
savings? 

How can I find or make 
OPPORTUNITY? 


What is reasonable self-denial? 

How can I learn to concen- 
trate? 

Can cheerfulness be cultivated? 

How may I become a successful 
team worker? 

Is politeness a business asset? 

How can I develop initiative? 

Does strict honesty pay in 
business? 

How can I get and keep good 
health? 


personal use. 


in America. 


in gold. 


Free Examination Order Card 


299 Broadway, New York. 





30 Important Questions Answered in 


KEYS TO. 


SUCCESS 


Can I learn to be a good con- 
versationalist? 

How can I develop enthusiasm? 

How can I build up good will? 

How is will-power developed? 

How can I test and develop 
self-respect? 

Is it possible to develop good 
judgment? 

How can I gain and keep 
friends? 
How can I develop the right 
sort of business courage? 
How can I cultivate  self- 
reliance? 

What is the value of SER- 
VICE? 

How can I solve the problems 
of loyalty? 

How can I develop my mem- 
ory? 

What is the value of recrea- 
tion? 

Are vacations necessary ? 

What is the key to a winning 
personality? 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


A Guide to Personal Efficiency 
By B. C. FORBES 


shows you how to unlock the doors to greater achievement. It 
not only tells you WHAT to do to train your memory, to 
strengthen your will-power, to cultivate self-reliance, initiative, 
enthusiasm and courage, but it tells you HOW to do it. 

The chapter on Thinking not only tells you why you should 
learn to think for yourself, it tells you how you may learn to 
do it. The chapters on Language, Self-Education, Memory 
and Judgment not only tell you why these qualities are neces- 
sary for success, but they tell you how you may develop them 
in yourself and how you may use them to good advantage. 

Each chapter in the book is devoted to one quality that will help 
you to develop the highest efficiency, followed by a definite 
plan for the practical application of the principles to your own 


KEYS TO SUCCESS is not based upon theory but upon the 
actual demonstration of the principles that were the life-long 
guide of such men as Thomas A. Edison, A. C. Bedford, George 
Eastman of Kodak fame; E. C. Simmons, the greatest hard- 
ware merchant in the world; F. W. Woolworth, the world’s 
greatest retail merchant; James A. Farrell, President of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and many other successful 
men whose names are a household word in nearly every home 


Examine the Book at Our Expense 


KEYS TO SUCCESS contains 259 pages, is bound in blue cloth lettered 
i You may examine it at your home for five days simply by 
filling in the attached coupon and sending it to us. This puts you 
under no obligation. You merely apfee to return the book after five 
days, or to send us $2.00, the price o : 


the book. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 


Please send me for five days’ examination a copy of KEYS TO 
SUCCESS by B. C. FORBES. I agree to return the book within 
five days, or send you $2.00 in payment for it. 


POCO ee ew eee eeee Sere eeteeeerseeeeeees 


COCO ee ees SHEE EE HOHE EEE EE EEE 
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Would You Know This Business Giant If You Met 


Him on the Street Tomorrow? 
What do you know about him? What do you know about 


the other big men who are making America? New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, is proud to recognize the personality behind this face. Natu- 
rally. He was born there 56 years ago. The largest corporation the 
world has ever known has good reason to know him. Of course. 
He is president of the colossal organization employing Two Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand (280,000) men and doing a Billion Dollars’ 


worth of business a year. 


As an international salesman he has no equal in all America. 
His record in building foreign sales from 31 Million Dollars in 1904 
to 200 Millions in 1916 is a marvel of achievement. And yet so mod- 
est is this super-salesman that when, only nine years ago, he was 
proclaimed as the successor to a man whose salary was then a Million 
Dollars a year, as the head of this mammoth institution, the public 
and the press everywhere asked, “Who is he? What has he done?” 
And, in spite of his present great position and influence and power 
in the world of industry and finance, they still call him “Jim’—as 
democratic as when, a laborer in the ranks, he first answered the 
whistle of the wire mill where he was employed, or sat on a cinder 
pile with a group of fellow workmen, eating lunch from the good old 


dinner pail. 


Suppose This Leader of Men 
Invited You to Lunch with 
Him This Very Day? 


Would you accept? And _ sup- 
pose you had the opportunity to 
ask him searching personal ques- 
tions about his remarkable ca- 
reer; to ask how, without pull 
and without capital, he achieved 
so wonderful a success; to ask 
what qualities were necessary 
and how he cultivated them; to 
ask what he read and what he 
did with his spare time; to ask 
his solution of the perplexing 
labor problem; to ask what were 
the biggest obstacles he encoun- 
tered and how he had overcome 
them? Would you deliberately 
decline the invitation, if it so 
happened that you would be obliged 


to spend a few dollars railroad or 
taxi fare to keep the appointment? 


6 6 WHO 
N ARE MAKING 2 
AMERICA” e7 


Well, B. C. Forbes Talked 
with This Man and Asked 
These Questions for You 
The selfsame questions you might 
have asked. And he has set 
them down with the answers in a 
thrilling, fact-story that is more 
fascinating than fiction to you who 
THINK; to you who possess IMAG- 
INATION; to you who have PUR- 
POSE; and to you who seek INSPI- 
RATION. But Mr. Forbes has done 
more. He has drawn aside the cur- 
tain of silence and mystery that has 
hidden so many of our business lead- 
ers and he has persuaded them to 
talk about themselves, about their 
early struggles, and the secrets of y 
their rise. He has selected fifty of 7 
these captains of industry and he has od 

woven their experiences from their 4 

own lips into a veritable romance ¢ 

of modern business. And he has / 

published themf all—fifty o F 

them—with an autographed 7 7-12-19 

photograph of each and . 

—, one, , We single, y, 

sumptuous -page 

volume, entitled 3 y B. C. Forbes 
é 7 Publishing 

C7 Co., Inc. 


Y 
Sy 299 Broadway, 
New York City. 





S Please send me on ap- 
ys proval a copy of “Men 


And ou can have i of of this mailed to you qv Who Are Making Ameri- 
ywhere for only $3.00, postpaid, a sum you ca,” 
would gladly pay, if such a thing were ov ty B. O. Forbes. If 


pie, for the privilege of talking on a 
riendly basis for an hour with just one 
h of America’s greatest 


of these fifty 
business men. If you haven’t your 
check book handy, tear off the cou- 
pon, mail it with your name and 
address, and 


7 
¢ 


LET US SEND YOU THIS 7 
BOOK ON FREE APPROVAL ie 


¢ 
f/ State 





Street Address 


7 Satisfied after 5 days’ ex- 
amination. I will send you $3.00; 


a 
Ql otherwise I will return the book, 
7 
4 


and be under no obligation. 


Name 
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f LIABILITY 


You can place complete confidence in 
SoCOny Motor Gasoline. Its quality 


never varies. Every drop gives the same 


forceful “kick.” 


You get quick starts, instant pick-ups, most mile- 
age — winter and summer. You are freed from 
carburetor adjustments and clogging — you are 
freed from carbonized cylinders. 


Don’t risk the dangers of unknown, inferior mix- 


tures. Buy SoCOny for reliability. 


Wherever you see the Red, White and Blue 
SoCOny Sign—there’s the safe place to get your 
gasoline. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 








STANDARD OILCOLENY. 





The sign of a reliable dealer 
and the worlds best Gasoline 














